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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irsspex 


FRITALUX, 1550 
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“VIEW OF ORNANS.” 


1900,”" at Burlington House again makes London a place for 
artistic pilgrimage as these great Winter Exhibitions are wont 
to do. They enable us to do some useful revaluation, and to get 
right our sense of perspective and of the continuity of great 
tradition ; and they attract into an art gallery many who in the 
normal way do not feel that to be a cultural or a social necessity. 
For those others of us who are normally given to looking at pictures 
as part of our enjoyment they provide opportunity of seeing works 
usually hidden in private collections or tucked away in remote 
museums. 
Given the title of this year’s show I took just a little time to 
adjust my mind to its interpretation on the walls of the exhibition. 
This is not really a criticism, for if we are to be given richesse we 
need not worry whether they are paid in one coin or another—in 
this instance in Francs or Lire. For the insistence upon the 
humanistic note which is the avowed intention of the exhibition 
means that the accent is Italian for a century or two before the 
French naturalists began to have a say. Not, let me repeat, that 
we complain: these first-fruits of Fritalux, so mellow, so magnificent, 
are perfect art; but the plan does rather break the Exhibition 
in half. 


T's magnificent Exhibition, ‘‘Landscape in French Art, 1550- 





By GusTAve CourBET (1819-1877). 
From ‘“‘Recent Acquisitions, IV,’’ at Tooth’s Galleries. 


PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


We begin arbitrarily at Fontainebleau: Fontainebleau of 
Francis I; and if we narrowly miss “‘that humane great monarch’s 
golden look’’ we are still under his Italianate influence which 
brought Italian art to France. So we are not surprised to find 
in the first gallery that full-blooded Italian, Niccolo dell’Abbate, 
who so greatly influenced French art but on no showing can be 
called a French artist, unless Holbein is an English one. In the 
second gallery we are caught in the full stream of Claude and 
Poussin, the two greatest of all classical artists, both of whom, 
though they happened to be born in France, most determinedly 
refused to work there even though Louis XIII and the Sun King 
himself offered them untold gold and opportunity. By a miracle 
of Gallic logic Claude and Poussin are both completely claimed 
as French artists though, this time, the process is reversed and 
France can only claim their chance birth within her borders and 
the dust shaken against her. Even less claim can be urged for 
Gaspard Dughet, the Roman brother-in-law whom Poussin adopted 
in Rome, and who also is a “French” artist. The works of this 
Gaspard Poussin (as he came to be called) may well be among the 
surprises and revaluations of this exhibition, for although they are 
small in scale compared to those of his more famous brother-in-law, 
they are profound, sensitive, and marked by a quality of sheer 
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painting which places him high among painters of any nationality. 

The Claudes themselves are superb. Throughout three galleries 
they dominate the scene, sharing the glory with the two Poussins 
and in the Great Gallery with the vast tapestries (also, of course, 
classical and Italianate) designed by Le Brun. They also in the 
form of drawings occupy a tremendous amount of the wall space 
in the rooms devoted to these. Actually there are about ninety 
works by Claude in the Exhibition, which sufficiently indicates the 
emphasis—or over-emphasis if you are not a Claudeian, though 
that would be difficult in face of their power and beauty. 

At this juncture perhaps we may pause from Burlington House 
to visit the British Museum supporting exhibition of French Land- 
scape Drawings where we shall find even more magnificent Claudes, 
some extremely fine drawings by Fragonard, and, indeed, by most 
of the first-rate artists who shine at the larger exhibition. In these 
drawings by Claude, whether in Piccadilly or Bloomsbury, one is 
startled again and again by the modernity: Impressionism, 
synthesism, Cézannism, abstraction, every modern idea seems to 
be foreshadowed by the XVIIth century master. 

Back in Burlington House we are still spiritually in Rome with 
the great Poussin paintings. Indeed, Poussin’s emphatic inclusion 
in this exhibition of French Landscape Art stresses again its note, 
since he was not fundamentally either a landscape artist or a French 
one. Again we would not wish to forego the chance of seeing the 
sublime canvases and of noting the greatness of their construction 
where figures, buildings, earth and sky are built up into patterns 
of unassailable perfection. 

We have already seen about one-third of the exhibition before 
anything distinctly French happens with the school of the Fétes 
Galante. With the’ entry of Watteau, Pater, Lancret, Fragonard 
and Boucher, we no longer have Hamlet without the Prince. 
Personally I saw Fragonard with fresh eyes—and it is one of the 
joys of such shows as this that we do thus suddenly become 
aesthetically aware of a painter to whom we have always paid lip 
service though our hearts were unfluttered. One canvas, “‘The 
Washerwomen,” was a wonderful contribution from an artist whom 
we usually associate with the elegant naughtiness of the Court of 
Marie Antoinette. The drawings both here and at the British 
Museum show how serious an artist he was. 

We part slowly from Rome with many a lingering look behind. 
Hubert Robert had his love among the ruins though there are two 
large and interesting contemporary records by him, “‘The Demolition 
of the Houses on the Pont-au-Change” and ‘“‘The Demolition of 
the Houses on the Pont Notre Dame’; Vernet loiters at Naples ; 
and in the VIth Gallery only the Brussels artist Van der Meulen 
approaches France. 

Then, two hundred and fifty years after that first School of 
Fontainebleau, came the artists who, settling in the Forest there, 
were truly French and indisputably landscape. Corot, noblest of 
them all, it is now fashionable to enjoy only for his Roman dalliance, 
and to shudder away from those feathery trees and dreamy lakes 
which we were allowed to like when we were very young. 

Millet we are introduced to from a new angle; for, though 
his famous “‘Gleaners’’ and ‘‘The Sower” are here to remind us 
that he was primarily concerned with the life of the peasants, there 
are a number of pure landscapes, including the tremendously power- 
ful “‘Storm.”’ At last, we feel, we have escaped the Italian splendour 
and are truly in France. 

In fact we have arrived in the north a little earlier with the work 
of Georges Michel (1763-1843), whom many will find for the first 
time at this exhibition, and whose “Landscape with a Windmill” 
from the Fitzwilliam is a delightful work. Michel is likely to 
become a name to conjure with as a result of this show where he 
has ten works. Then there is Courbet, a name better known 
though we have all too little chance to enjoy his painting. His 
was a pioneering spirit. None before him in the story of French 
art had so accepted nature “‘in the raw.” His “Wave,” a single 
great breaker occupying the whole canvas with the mass and volume 
of broken water expressed by the sheer force and impasto of the 
paint, was a new thing in European art. His rocks, rivers, forests, 
lonely beaches, pave the way for Impressionism. 

At this juncture we may make another sortie from Burlington 
House, this time to Tooth’s Gallery where in an exhibition, “Recent 
Acquisitions, IV,” there are two very fine pictures by Courbet, one 
of his native village of Ornans, nestling among its trees against a 
background of the local limestone hills. It is as self-conscious a 
composition as the utterly different Claudes and Poussins: built 
up with emphatic verticals of which the church tower sets the key 
for the foreground tree-trunks, the walls, windows and the lime- 
stone cliff, relieved by an equally rigid horizontality. It has that 
sense of solidity which marks everything which Courbet did, and 


which Cézanne sought to rediscover when the Impressionists dis- 
solved form in radiance. Courbet, I predict, will be another 
popular discovery at Burlington House, and I hope many will make 
pilgrimage to Tooth’s to further their acquaintance with this truly 
French artist. 

There is a second work by him at Tooth’s, ‘“‘Lac de Généve,” 
painted when he was in exile at the end of his life, ruined for his 
part in the Commune of 1871, and forced to fly from France to 
avoid the cruel fine of 400,000 francs for his share in destroying 
the Vendéme Column, despite the fact that he saved the Arc de 
Triomphe and the art treasures of the Louvre from his fanatical 
partisans. Among these acquisitions at Tooth’s, too, are two 
lovely small Boudins which may well send us hurrying back to 
Burlington House for more. 

The Impressionists—Boudin himself, Monet who learned of him, 
Manet, the Pissarros, Sisley, Renoir, Seurat—are a magnificent and 
an unalloyed French contribution ; and the Post-Impressionists, 
who both accept them and react from them, bring the exhibition 
to its ultimate date at the beginning of this century. The whole 
wall of Cézannes shows him at his finest and removes an impression 
which one is apt to have that he is often a clumsy experimenter 
in his own style. Gauguin, on the other hand, is poorly repre- 
sented ; perhaps because of the curious scheme of borrowing the 
works for this exhibition almost solely from English or French 
collections, since for Gauguin as pure landscapist we must needs 
look to Copenhagen. Van Gogh is represented by only one work : 
it may be that at this late stage it was felt that even French artistic 
patriotism could not really claim the great Dutch artist, though 
Jongkind is brazenly included—happily, for his work is a delight. 

Another Exhibition where we can add a fascinating footnote to 
the Burlington House show is at Gimpel Fils. The first rooms are 
given over to a selection of contemporary lithographs and etchings 
which cover almost the whole ground of modern art; but in the 
inner gallery there is a small group of the great French Impressionists. 
It includes two remarkable Monets: ‘‘The Water. Lilies’ and 
“Boating at Argenteuil.”” Both were bought in the artist’s studio 
by M. Gimpel, and neither has been exhibited before. There 
is also a large and important Degas, “Portrait of Mdlle. Rouart,” 
besides work by Pissarro, Gauguin, and others. A noteworthy 
exhibition. 

The theme may well be continued at the Leicester Galleries 
where four ‘Jeunes Peintures Francaise” (one of them a Spaniard, 
by the way) are exhibiting in the somewhat formless style of 
insouciance typical of the modern School of Paris. More relevantly, 
however, there is a room of XIXth and XXth century French 
Painters with two very fine works by Camille Pissarro, and 
a notable Van Gogh, “‘Paysanne blanchissant le linge.”” (Observe 
how lightly one slips into the habit of counting Van Gogh as 
French.) Corot and Renoir will be found at this exhibition ; and 
I noticed a particularly interesting ‘Canal, effet de Nuit,’’ by 
Stanislas Lepine, another artist whose three works showing at 
Burlington House may be a revelation, even though a minor one. 
He was a pupil of Corot, but under the influence of the definite 
Impressionist artists he evolved an interesting style of his own. 
He also is represented at Tooth’s Galleries. 

The January exhibition at the Leicester Gallery has a different 
aspect in that it is devoted entirely to the Collection of Howard 
Bliss. It is entitled, “From Gainsborough to Hitchens,” but is, 
in fact, almost monopolised by contemporary modernist English 
painters, though there are half a dozen delightful Gainsborough 
drawings, an interesting Turner, one charming Boucher “Child 
Study,” and other pictures which take us outside this category. 
The opportunity to see one collector’s choice, made without any 
especial theory but, of course, dictated by his particular mentality, 
is always intriguing. In the case of these possessions of Howard 
Bliss the accent is on romance, though one does find William Scott 
pictures among them, and anything less romantic than these it 
would be impossible toimagine. Hitchens dominates the collection ; 
Piper, Tunnard, Leslie Hurry, Peploe, Le Broquy, Gotlib—the list 
runs on through name after name which we associate with the 
colourful, lyric and romantic in contemporary painting. 

At the French Art Exhibition we may be tempted to over- 
simplify by dividing artists between those who impose their own 
strict pattern upon nature, as Claude, Poussin and their fellows so 
deliberately did; and those who, like the Impressionists, permit 
nature to dictate what they shall paint and accept her ruling about 
light, colour, form. In face of any collection of contemporaries 
such as Howard Bliss’s we seem faced with a further method. An 
artist such as Hitchens neither imposes a cold order upon ~—_ 
nor allows nature to dominate him. His “Tangled Pools” 
tangled to the point of abstraction; his ‘“‘Woodland Vistas” png 
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SHAFTS FROM 


BINHAM ABBEY. By JouN Piper. 
From Howard Bliss Collection at the Leicester Galleries. 


in a literal sense, amazing, if we remember from our early English 
studies that this word comes from a Northern European term 
signifying ‘“‘to wander about in confusion.’”” They have this strange, 
spellbinding effect. Let it be granted that they are realms of faery 
and pure poetry, and that they convey an atmosphere. The interest 
is that this is neither the orderliness of the classic nor the chance 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO'S BOW 
More Joy in Heaven—-or, ts there ? 

N the cold war between traditionalist and modernist two recent 
[fences from various parts of the art front suggest victories 

for the former. One news item records the election of Sir 
Gerald Kelly to uphold the banner of the Royal Academy as it 
was relinquished from Sir Alfred Munnings’ far-from-failing grasp. 
The other is the declension from the modernist ranks of that re- 
doubtable champion, the Surrealist Sefior Salvator Dali, who has 
announced his return to the tenets of Renaissance art and of the 
Roman Catholic church. If Joseph Stalin had joined the Primrose 
League it could hardly be more surprising—or more disquieting 
for the body thus honoured. 

The plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose variation of Presi- 
dency at the Royal Academy, though less of a surprise, is a definite 
indication of ‘‘No surrender’ on the bastions of Burlington House. 
Sir Alfred himself retired with a characteristic Parthian shaft : 

“If I thought,” he said, “‘that the Royal Academy would have 

let in a President who would have undermined the place and let 

in all this twaddle of modern art, I would have gone on till 

I dropped.” 

So Sir Gerald, whose controversial style and emphasis of opinion 
have been shown in the past to equal that of Sir Alfred himself, 
may safely be relied upon to defend that citadel against the Third 
Programme without and the fifth column of Associates within. 
Next year’s quota of pictures of the Chelsea “‘locals’’ may be 
expected to show conspiratorial groups planning their next move. 

This aspect of the struggle, however, is comparatively parochial. 
The doings—or undoings—of Sefior Dali are seldom permitted to 
be parochial ; for there is nothing reticent or mock-modest about 
the Catalan painter, who, whatever strange juxtapositions he has 
used in his art, has never in his life placed his light under a bushel. 
There stands, for example, his simple assertion : 

“To be a great artist it is necessary to be born a Spaniard, and 
to be named Dali.”” Even Picasso, one understands, was only in 
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effect of the naturalist ; it is a kind of subjective 
disorder, anarchic, introverted. Neither form 
nor colour are more than hints of the visual ; 
both are re-creations of the spirit of the place. 
These examples of Hitchen’s art belonging to 
Howard Bliss are among the finest ; almost Iam 
converted, but I still wonder whether he is lead- 
ing us (and taking himself) up the woodland 
path. John Piper is much nearer nature: a 
logical outcome of Impressionism. Again the 
Bliss collection has outstanding specimens— 
The “Binham Abbey” in his romantic archi- 
tectural style ; the “Lulworth” and other studies 
of cliff and landscape, an acceptance of the 
appearances of nature under weather. 

Alongside these some particularly good and 
characteristic examples of Tunnard (though I 
enjoyed the “Seaflower’’ which was, maybe, 
least characteristic) ; of Le Broquy, of whose 
work Mr. Bliss bought the first ever sold in 
England ; of Leslie Hurry, whose ‘‘Pastoral’’ is 
as important as anything I have seen by him ; 
and of lesser known men such as Kenneth Wood 
and Sack. Mr. Bliss, who like any Duke driven 
from the Dukeries by the exigencies of the coal 
ration, finds difficulty in housing his collection, 
says he wishes to “‘weed out’; but I surmise 
that his enthusiasms will make him refuse to 
part with pictures so personally chosen through- 

ut the years. 

One other highly personal collection is being 
shown to the public, that of some of the great 
collections of English drawings and water-colours 
possessed by Gilbert Davis. This is being ex- 
hibited by the Arts Council and has already been 
seen at Birmingham. Again there is an element 
of delightfully personal choice, for Mr. Davis is an authority upon 
this school and period which so tremendously appeals to his taste. 
Here is still the completely integrated artistic vision, and what this 
collector would certainly call ‘‘English sanity,”” which is a variety 
more nature-conscious, less art-conscious, than that of France even 
at its most rational. 
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partial agreement with this aesthetic canon. In his unregenerate 
past Dali has declared his aim to be the bringing about of “the 
most unexpected, the most awe-inspiring encounters between con- 
trary images,’’ juxtapositions “‘as beautiful as the unexpected 
meeting on a dissecting table of a sewing machine and an umbrella.” 
So you will find a glass of milk inside a girl’s shoe, a sofa set in the 
midst of a desert, or a lobster gracefully draped across a man’s 
bald head. Certainly if you are a disciple of Freud and are wise 
in the lore of psycho-analysis these things may have their own 
significance, and the more humble student of mere Pelmanism may 
get a clue to the lobster and the bald head ; but the brief encounter 
of the sewing machine and the umbrella eludes me—perhaps I 
am too innocent. 

Now all this is left behind. In his return to the Catholic 
Church Sefior Dali may be assumed to have renounced Freud, 
who finds no favour in those ecclesiastical circles ; and since his 
stock-in-trade has hitherto been deliberately underwritten by the 
psycho-analyst there remains an interesting vacuum. Imagination 
boggles at the possibilities of the manners in which it may be filled. 
The part of his declaration which indicates that in future his art 
is to be Renaissance need not lead us to assume that choirs of 
putti or Botticelli angels will take the place of the discarded Singer’s. 
Hieronymus Bosch, nearly five hundred years ago, was a good 
Catholic ; and Salvator Dali in his most incongruous juxtapositions 
“has nothing on’”’ that XVth century Surrealist. So maybe the 
umbrella will be aureoled and the sewing machine sanctified. 

Remembering the resounding conversion of that other Surrealist, 
Giorgio di Chirico, however, and its dire aesthetic results, perhaps 
it were well for the traditionalists to restrain their acclamation 
until the new faith is revealed in new works. As for the modernists : 
they have always looked a little askance at Dali even when such 
masterpieces as the landscape where melted watches draped the 
trees, or the famous ‘Suburbs of the Paranoiac-Critical Town,” 
dallied with pure nonsense. The trouble with this artist from their 
point of view was that even the sewing machine was ably drawn, 
the umbrella was recognisable, the lobster betrayed the presence 
of a draughtsman. Little wonder that he has come to a bad end. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: 
Exhibitions in Florence and Venice 
BY ALEXANDER WATT 


HE Palazzo Strozzi, in Florence, ancestral home of the famous 

Medici family, has been the scene of a splendid exhibition com- 

memorating the fifth centenary of the birth of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Simultaneously, a collection of rare documents and books 
were on view at the Lorenziana library, one of Michelangelo’s greatest 
architectural achievements. 

The organisers of the exhibition at the Palazzo Strozzi—entitled 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and the Arts—admirably succeeded in giving 
a true impression of the splendour of XVth century Florentine art. 
The finest examples of paintings, drawings, sculpture, furniture and 
tapestries of the Renaissance were brought together from museums and 
private collections all over the world; many of the paintings being 
portraits of members of the Medici family and, in particular, of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, poet, politician, and patron of the arts. 

In one room, at the Palazzo Strozzi, there were five paintings by 
Filippo Lippi, the finest of which was the “Portrait of a Lady” (from 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) which was obviously painted at 
the height of Lippi’s career. Here also was a work by Pesselino, ‘“‘The 
Building of the Temple’ (from the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
U.S.A.), which it was interesting to compare with the Lippis, for, according 
to certain critics, Pesselino is the author of numerous works which have 
long been attributed to Lippi. 

The exhibits elsewhere were of exceptional interest to students of 
Florentine painting of the XVth century. For the greater part they were 
the work of little-known artists of the quattrocento who specialised in 
decorating chests. Outstanding were three panels by the Maestro dei 
Cassoni which had been lent by the Ringling Museum, Sarasota, U.S.A. 
Of these, the “Battle between the Gauls and the Romans” is one of the 
most studied and perfectly balanced compositions executed by this 
unknown master. For its interplay of volume and space, grouping of 
figures, clever perspective, and discriminate use of gold in the colour 
orchestration, it is worthy of being considered by the hand of Ucello. 

After these fascinating, fragile little masterpieces there were to be 
seen the bronze and marble busts, by Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto da 
Maiano, Verrocchio and Donatello, of members of the Medici family, 
grouped against the powerful frescoes, portraying personalities of the 
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Portrait of LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT, detail 
from Botticelli’s ‘‘Adoration of the Kings.” 


Uffizi Gallery, Venice. 
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time, which Castagno executed for the Villa Pandolfini. 
Pollaiolo predominated in another room, where there were paintings, draw- 
ings and sculpture which told of his peculiarly personal yet very gifted form 
of expression. Typical was the well-known ‘Portrait of a Lady” (from the 
Poldi Pezzoli Museum, Milan) with its sharp features, incisive line, and 
astonishing plastic qualities. The ‘Portrait of a Young Man” (from the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam)—a more forceful piece of painting on account of 
the alive, aggressive expression as compared to the tranquil, reposing look 
of the “Portrait of a Lady’’—is one of those works by Pollaiolo that have been 
continually disputed. Formerly attributed to Masaccio it was then named 
by Bode as being the work of Filippino Lippi, whereas Berenson catalogued 
it (in 1936) as being by the hand of Francesco Botticini. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the Palazzo Strozzi was Pollaiolo’s 
polychrome terra-cotta statue of a female allegorical figure (lent by the Contini 
Bonacossi Gallery in Florence). This comparatively unknown work throws 
a new light on the complex character of Pollaiolo who, more and more, appears 
as the outstanding artist of the third quarter of the quattrocento and who so 
influenced Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 

Lorenzo di Credi figured with five portraits of which that of Andrea del 
Verrocchio (from the Uffizi, Florence) is of exceptional quality. This is a 
perfect example of the beautiful texture and transparency of painting, and 
harmonious rhythm of line, that Lorenzo di Credi usually achieved in his 
graceful compositions. Here one sensed the influence of the early Flemish 
masters and of his contemporaries Botticelli and Ghirlandaio. In the same 
room an appropriate place was given to Verrocchio’s celebrated marble bust 
of the “Lady with a Bouquet” (from the Bargello Museum, Florence) who, 
it is generally believed, is Lucrezia Donati, lover of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
As one wandered from room to room in the Palazzo Strozzi one became 
bewildered with the succession of masterpieces placed on view. A room was 
devoted to the work of Botticelli. His ‘‘Adoration of the Kings’’ (from the 
Uffizi, Florence) is, unquestionably, one of the greatest products of the 
Renaissance. After long study one still discovers details in the composition 
that astonish for their exact calculated effect in the architectural construction. 
This painting is an example, par excellence, of the work of a master mind at 
once artist and mathematician. Students of drawing, painting and archi- 
tecture can learn many a lesson from a study of this masterpiece (a detail of 
i which is here reproduced showing Lorenzo the Magnificent standing in a 
: group to the left of the composition). 
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PIERO DI COSIMO. There were fourteen paintings by Ghirlandaio and his School. The 

Portrait of Giuliano da Sangallo, Architect of Lorenzo ‘Portrait of a Daughter of the Sassetti Family’ (from the Metropolitan 

: the Magnificent. Maruitshuis, Amsterdam. Museum, New York) was one of the many world-famous paintings on view. 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI. The Annunciation. 
Church of San Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


Technically, it is an admirable achievement yet it 
lacks aesthetic appeal. The colour contrasts are 
somewhat flat and harsh and the draughtsmanship 
stiff despite its freedom of line. The British Museum 
is in possession of a preliminary silver-point drawing 
of this portrait and it is interesting to note how the 
sharp, metallic quality of the drawing has been 
conveyed to the hard crystal transparency of the 
painting. 

Ghirlandaio’s ‘Portrait of Giovanna Tornabouni 
degli Albizzi’’ (from Schloss Rohoncz, Lugano) 
represented the art of the Italian Renaissance at its 
height. This young lady, painted with such serene 
graciousness, figures in the frescoes by Ghirlandaio 
at the Santa Maria Novella church, in Florence. 
She was the wife of Lorenzo Tornabuoni, cousin 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Filippino Lippi occupied a nearby room where 
were hung his Self-Portrait (from the Uffizi, Florence) 
and the “Portrait of a Musician”’ (from the National 
Gallery of Ireland). This latter portrait clearly 
shows the influence of Botticelli, especially in the 
drawing of the hands. With the glimpse of the 
outside world seen through part of a window in 
the background, this portrait study also testifies to 
the growing influence of the Flemish masters among 
the Florentine painters of the time. 

But it was in the next, and last, room that this 
influence was most strongly expressed in the works 
of Piero di Cosimo. His “Portrait of Giuliano da 
Sangallo” (from the Mauritshuis, The Hague) was 
at one time attributed to Lucas Van Leyden while 
others considered it to be the work of Diirer. The 
very sensitive line certainly recalls similar portrait studies by the 
German master while the delicate chromatic quality is reminiscent 
of the exquisite painting of Memling. 

A record crowd attended the oe exhibition, in Venice, 
of the work of Giovanni Bellini. During the first three months 
80,000 visitors streamed through the Palace of the Doges where 
127 paintings and 14 drawings were placed on view. Some of these 
have been hung in the private apartments of the Doges (hitherto 





The Virgin with the Infant Jesus. 
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closed to the public) which Signor Pallucchini, who was responsible 
for organising this exhibition, had had redecorated specially for the 
purpose. 

As with the exhibition at the Palazzo Strozzi, in Florence, there 
were many famous, and several unknown, masterpieces in this 
exhibition in Venice. They were arranged in chronological order 
and it was thus possible to make a close study of the work of Bellini 
over a period of sixty years and to compare the different opinions 
concerning attribution and dates that have been variously expressed 
by such experts as Sansovino, Boschini, Berenson, and Moschini. 

The Bellini exhibition was best seen right after that of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent and the Arts. For it was instructive to notice how 
Bellini was influenced in much the same manner as Piero di Cosimo 
whose paintings were hung in the last room in the Palazzo Strozzi, 
in Florence. Both Bellini and Piero di Cosimo—who died within 
two years of each other—were greatly influenced by the Flemish 
School, and in particular by Van der Weyden and Memling, whose 
works were eagerly sought by the wealthy Venetian collectors. 

Even if Bellini cannot be classed among the greatest painters 
of the Venetian School he was, nevertheless, responsible for inspiring 
the artists of his time to give a new life and sparkle to their paintings 
and to create most moving and poetical works. As Berenson has 
said, ““Bellini’s career, which lasted sixty years, was a progress, a 
continual development. He took the torch from Donatello’s hands 
and transmitted it to Titian. . . 

The Venetian painters certainly learnt a profitable lesson from 
the wonderful gift that Bellini possessed for combining so perfectly 
those essential elements in painting, colour, form, and light, which 
he, in turn, had learnt from the Flemish masters ; his so delicately 
rendered feeling for atmosphere ; and his passionate love of nature 
as expressed in the exquisite painting (reminiscent of Dirk Bouts) 
of flowers, trees, and rocks in his serene landscapes. 

It is significant that the last compositions painted by Bellini 
were bacchanalian scenes executed for Isabelle d’Este. Although 
he declared himself to be, first and foremost, a painter of religious 
subjects, as is evidenced by his beautiful Madonnas, he also wished to 
take his place among the Italian humanists of the late XVth century 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
Institute of Art, Detroit. 


who were responsible for a new vision of the antique in painting. 

It must have meant a very great effort and expenditure to have 
organised these two magnificent exhibitions. The cost to-day of 
bringing together so many world-famous paintings from so many 
different countries is certainly enormous. It is, therefore, all the 
more to the credit of the Italian authorities that they should have 
seen fit to embark on these ambitious projects for the benefit of 
art lovers and art students alike. 





THE PAINTED POEM 
MARIE LAURENCIN 


BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


her art was a “pure arabesque humanized by complete observa- 

tion of nature’ he was saying in a poet’s way that her work 
fulfilled as far as it possibly could the natural function of a painting ; ~ 
Marie Laurencin’s pictures are decoration and entertainment. In h 
strange female reveries, in her harmonies of pale, female colours ben 
finally in her fine drawing and draughtsmanship which balance with 
solidity the otherwise feminine aspects of her work, she has attained 
an aesthetic point rather like Colette’s in literature. For if there are a 
hundred painters’ worlds into which Marie never tried to enter, it was 
not because she was timid or dull but because the world of her own imagina- 
tion never deserted her. 

Marie is sixty-four and as rambling a conversationalist as any sixty- 
four-year-old Parisienne could be; but when for an instant she con- 
centrates on a point, her speech, like her occasional writings, is clear and 
epitomizing. Sometimes she escapes from a forest of bushy irrelevancies 
and offers a brief romantic phrase worthy of Apollinaire himself. 

“When I lived with Apollinaire.” When one asks Marie about her 
paintings, it is to that point that one always comes. For it was when the 
woman became the mistress of the poet that the painter appeared. The 
years with Apollinaire, from 1907 to 1913, were the years of formation 
for Marie Laurencin, completing what the youthful influence of Edgar 
Allan Poe and the training at the Académie Humbert (with Braque as a 
fellow-pupil) had begun. 

Her painting is a pictorial legend of escape. Like Watteau, perhaps 
her nearest kindred spirit, she turned her back on worldly things. Marie 


W tes Guillaume Apollinaire wrote of Marie Laurencin that 
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loathes our machine age. 

In her work, all that remains of Life is luxury and nobility. 
“‘Je suis tres lady,” she said to me recently. 

She took her first lessons in art from the early cubists and 
Fauves. The critics in the penny papers nicknamed her Fauvette ; 
but she was never a member of any school. She saves her greatest 
admiration for Goya (‘I like his marionettes of steel, evolved in a 
world of ruse and lies and street-dancing’’) but says that if she had 
ever been able to choose a master it would have been Renoir. 

“T think my work resembles his,”’ she told me. “I know how 
to paint flesh.” 

I asked her if the figure that appears in nearly all her paintings 
is herself, and she replied that it was indeed the Marie of forty 
years ago. 

“Some critics say there is always irony in the expression. Is 
that true ?’’ I asked. 

She replied: “I am a Norman. I am totally physical, not in 
the least intellectual. I like water. I love rain. I suffer when 
everything is dry.” 

“Then is there anything ‘mental’ in your paintings at all?” I 
asked. 

“Not one thing.”’ 

“Can you say what is your aim in painting ?” 

“If I had ever asked myself a question like that, I should never 
have painted. Great thinkers will be the finish of painting. 
Titian and da Vinci were certainly deep thinkers but they did not 
speak about what they thought. To-day, painters speak too much. 
And they speak too much about painting.” 

I put one last question on this point. 

“In spite of what you say against intellectuality in painting, do 
you think it is legitimate for a painter to portray his own temperament 
through his work ?” 

“Certainly. He could not help doing so.” 

Marie Laurencin’s output of paintings is prodigious. Some 
people say she allows too many of her canvases to go to the dealers. 
But there is a heavy demand even for those that are clearly not the 
painter’ s best, and one of the reasons seems to be the much-discussed 

“appearance of not being finished” which popularizes so many 
artists. I asked Marie if she believed this satisfying impression of 
unfinished-ness, which is purely a spectator’s sensation and seems 
to be something of which the painter himself remains more or less 
unconscious, was artistically valid. 

She replied: “It is genuinely aesthetic. It is the reason for 
the triangle in the works of Picasso and is something which a 
non-cubist feels about all cubist works. But I finish all my paintings. 
Finishing is more difficult than beginning. One begins with laughter 
and one finishes in tears. If my paintings give you the impression 


of not being finished it is because you have not seen them with my 
eyes. I am very disciplined on the question of finishing my 
pictures.’ 

I asked her if she was, as many claim, an “‘instinctive” painter, 
and if there was such a thing as instinctive painting. 

Marie’s answer was lost in wandering thoughts but she made one 
observation which, if enigmatic, was at least a direct answer to my 
question. 

She said : ‘‘The thing that I am not is a being. There is poetry 
in painting. I am a natural painter (but that of course does not 
mean that I am a naturalist painter).”’ 

In recollective mood, Marie said to me: ‘“‘When I lived with 
Apollinaire, I was more ‘intellectual. "(Her own word is cérébral, 
which is as vague and unprecise in meaning as it sounds.) “In 
those days, I was sad. I painted in black and white. I had a 
period of neurasthenia. Then gradually I began to use pinks and 
blues. But I was a neurotic person until I was about forty. There 
was my marriage, and the war. I used to be terribly melancholy. 
My latest paintings are much more coloured.” 

Whether it was the melancholy that fell away with the end of 
desire for deep thinking, or vice versa, is an interesting psychological 
point that affects many people besides Marie Laurencin, but the 
result on her work is unmistakable. Her paintings grow more 
serene and more contented year by year. 

“One thing I have always been able to do,” she says, “‘is draw. 
I learned to draw traditionally at the Académie Humbert. It is 
the essential thing. Painting is writing. Matisse knows how to 
write. I knew Braque at the Académie Humbert. He drew as 
though it was his foot he was using, not his hand. But what he 
knew how to do, has always known how to do, is paint with matter. 
Ah, Braque! There was another who was neurasthenic. I have 
seen him wearing green glasses to hide the greyness of the world. 
But the deflating thing about neurasthenia in artists is that success 
and the end of material worries cures it completely. .... 

“When I was especially nervous, I loved danger. Now, I 
throw myself heart and soul into death—not in my painting—most 
definitely not—but in my mind. I find it magnificent, death ! 
At burials I almost want to sing.” 

Marie smiled her broad, innocent smile and added: “Fortunately, 
only death is left for me now.” 

Recollecting in a different way, Marie said: “If I was twenty 
years younger, I would live in America. Or perhaps in England. 
People are not feminist here. In France, all interest in a woman is 
physical.” 

And with a sudden gesture of hopelessness, a futile, silly gesture 
which anyone engaged in any of the four arts would appreciate, 

[Continued on page 13 








Furniture at Hagley Hall 
BY M. JOURDAIN 


HE rebuilding of Hagley Hall in Worcestershire was begun in 1754, when 

the foundations of the house were dug. Just before this date visitors 

gave no favourable account of the old house, which Horace Walpole 
described in 1753 as “immeasurably bad and old.”” Dr. Richard Pococke only 
mentions the wooded grounds and garden buildings in 1751, but five years 
later he finds Hagley “‘greatly improved ; a very fine house. There is a grand 
gallery and a saloon in it.”’ The builder, Sir George Lyttleton, who succeeded 
his father, Sir Thomas, in 1751, was cofferer to the Household and under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, and was raised to the peerage as Lord Lyttleton 
in 1756. For the rebuilding of Hagley he called in the Warwickshire architect, 
Saunderson Miller of Radway, who was associated with the Gothic revival. 


The “Gothic’’ of Saunderson Miller is entirely absent from the decoration 
and furniture of Hagley, in which the rococo style finds full expression. The 
late Oliver Brackett in his Thomas Chippendale wrote that the bills for its 
furnishing were “‘still preserved at Hagley, but unfortunately bear neither name 
or date.” He was, however, convinced that the “fine quality of design and 
workmanship in the side-tables and chairs in the dining-room, and the un- 
deniable distinction of the lacquered chairs and table . . . reflect that undeniable 
sense of genius which distinguishes the work of Chippendale from that of his 
contemporaries.” The breakfast table with “‘shelf enclosed in fretwork” and 
the japanned chairs which he illustrated (Plates XXIX and XV) were destroyed 
by fire in 1926, but the correspondence between these and the plates from 
the Director which he instanced as their sources is not close. 





Fig. I (top, right). Chair corresponding to a design dated 1753 in the Director. 
Fig. II (below). Mahogany side-table (one of a pair). Circa 1760. 


Fig. III. Mahogany single chair (part of a set). Circa 1760. 
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Fig. IV (above, left). Candlestand 

(one of a set) following a hand design 

dated 1756 in Johnson’s One Hundred 

and Fifty New Designs (Plate XIII). 
Circa 1758. 


Fig. V (above, right). Mirror (one 
of a pair) in natural and stained pine. 
Circa 1756. 


Fig. VI (left). Mahogany side-table 
(one of a pair) with applied carving. 
Circa 1756. 
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Fig. VIs. Top of table in Fig. VI inlaid with the arms of Lord Lyttleton. 


Among the furniture of this date, however, is a set of four single but since the date of his Thomas Chippendale, at ledst one other 
chairs (Fig. I) in which the design of the back is identical (except contemporary (William Vile) shows equal (if not superior) distinction. 
for the carving of the top rail) with a design (dated 1753) in the The set of dining chairs in the dining-room (Fig. III) were also 
Director for “‘Chinese chairs” (the legs follow the plainer of the assigned to Chippendale by Brackett (Plates XXXII and XVII). 


two designs). But with no accounts to identify these pieces and no corresponding 

The pair of side-tables (Fig. II) (which are also given as the designs in the Director they cannot be safely included in the canon. 
work of Chippendale) are as Brackett writes “distinguished for the In the case of the candlestand (Fig. IV) (Plate XLVII in Thomas 
graceful lines of the design and the spirited quality of the carving,” Chippendale), there seemed to be a correspondence with a plate in 


the Director (Plate CXLV, 3rd Edition). But (as was pointed out 
by Mr. Fiske Kimball*), a much closer parallel is to be found in 
a design in Thomas Johnson’s One Hundred and Fifty New Designs 
(a work first published in 1758 and re-issued in 1761). ‘One has 
only to place it side by side with the related figures from Johnson 
and Chippendale to realise that its source is Johnson’s design,” 
which appeared before Chippendale’s design in the 3rd edition of 
the Director (1762). Mr. Kimball also assigned a pair of girandoles 
to Johnson, on the evidence of correspondence with a plate in One 
Hundred and Fifty New Designs, designed with a windmill, above 
a rustic shed.* The set of candlestands, and the girandoles in the 
gallery, spirited and fantastic pieces, exhibit a peculiar contrast 
of natural wood and wood stained a dark mahogany colour. 
Other carver’s pieces in the same room which show this peculiar 
treatment are probably by Thomas Johnson, who exploited the 
rococo style both in his publications and in his few identified works. 
The mirror (Fig. V) shows one of his recognizable characteristics, 
the naturalistic treatment of leafy branches. In a pair of side- 
tables (Fig. VI) naturalistic vine-trails are applied to the frieze, and 
the faces of the tapered legs are sunk, and delicate pendants of 
carved boxwood applied to the panels. The legs, seat-rail and 
arm-supports of the large set of mahogany seat furniture are also 
enriched with applied boxwood ornament in recessed panels. The 
top of the side-tables (Fig. VIB) is of satinwood, inlaid in coloured 
woods with the arms and supporters of the first Lord Lyttleton.’ 


























! Richard Pococke, Travels through England, Vol. II, p. 233. 
* Thomas Chippendale, p. 53. These bills have since been destroyed by fire. 
3 “Creators of the Chippendale style,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1929. 


4 In the girandoles at Hagley, a rusticated arch replaces the shed below the windmill 
but in other respects Johnson's design is closely followed. 


> Sir George Lyttleton was raised to the peerage in 1756. An ancestor, John 
Lyttleton (d. 1532), married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, and great-great-granddaughter of John Gaunt, by whose right the 
family quarters the arms of France and England. 
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An APOLLO subscription, £2 2s. p.a. ($6 U.S.A.), provides 
prompt and regular postal delivery of copies each month. Through 
Newsagents and Bookshops or from the Publisher of APoLLo. 





Fig. VII. Mahogany armchair (part of a set) enriched with 
applied boxwood carving. Circa 1756. 


APOLLO pre-austerity back numbers are obtainable from 7/6 
from the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 
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English Silver in the 
London Galleries—II 


HE group of Huguenot silversmiths, either 

refugees from France or the sons of 

refugees, count among the most accom- 
plished and inventive artists of the last years 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, and was 
“very instrumental in bringing this branch of 
trade to the perfection it is now in,” in the words 
of a writer in 1751. Their art is based on that 
of the French silversmiths, and many of the 
decorative elements are French in character. They 
combined the simplicity which was the vogue in 
the first quarter of the XVIIIth century in 
England with something of the rich detail 





Fig. I (right). Covered bow! by Paul Crespin, 
1729. 
Fig. Ia (below, left). Interior of Crespin bowl. 


Fig. II (centre). One of a pair of baskets, 1794. 
Fig. III (below, right). Inkstand by John Parker, 


1802. 
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Fig. IV. 
One of a pair of sauceboats 
(1733) and stands (1739) and 
spoons by Paul de Lamerie. 





customary in France. Paul Crespin, one of this group, who started 
his career as master goldsmith in 1720 when his first mark was 
registered at Goldsmiths’ Hall, equals Paul de Lamerie in the style 
and fine finish of his work. Only a few years after this, a piece of 
silver made by him for John, King of Portugal, was described in 
the Weekly Gazette as ‘a curious piece of workmanship which can 
scarcely be, matched in all Europe.” He was employed by the 
second Duke of Portland, and much of his plate is preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey. The large bowl and cover by him (Fig. I), in 
Messrs. S. J. Phillips’ Collection which is hall-marked 1729, is 
* remarkable both for its size (it weighs two hundred and sixty-five 
ounces) and its quality. The rim of the bowl is chased with a 
band of foliate scrollwork between enriched mouldings. The 
domed cover is chased with scrollwork, and with a series of small 
medallions in low relief representing birds, hunting dogs, and game. 
The finial is finely finished. In the same collection is a pair of 
sauceboats (1733) and their stands (1739) by Paul de Lamerie 
(Fig. IV). Swags of fruit and flowers are applied to the body, and 
festooned over the lion masks in high relief ; the rim is enriched 
with engraved ornament. At Messrs. S. J. Phillips there is also 
a rose-water dish (1695) with a gadrooned rim by Anthony Nelme. 
Another accomplished silversmith was David Willaume (1658-1741) 
whose mark was entered in 1697, and who was succeeded by his 
son (also David Willaume), who entered his mark in 1728. A pair 
of salvers (1728) at Mr. Thomas Lumley’s are engraved in the 
centre with the arms of Sir Thomas Robinson of Rokeby, a 
dilettante and amateur architect. 


Among plate of the mid-Georgian period is a set of four candle- 
sticks (1741) by Frederick Kandler, who entered his mark in 1735, 
and was the maker of some sets of candelabra of original design 
with well-modelled human figures introduced in the stem. This 
set of candlesticks (at Mr. Thomas Lumley’s) are enriched with 
applied shells and floral ornament on the stem. 


There is a large range of silver for the service of the tea and 
dinner table in the London galleries. At Mr. Lumley’s there is a 
small teapot of the type with a bulbous body narrowing towards 
the mouth, and dome-shaped cover, curved spout and wooden 
scroll handle. This example, which is of the much-favoured 
octagonal plan, is hall-marked for the year 1724, but the maker’s 
mark is not decipherable. Among late Georgian plate in Messrs. 
Holmes’ Collection at 29 Old Bond Street, there is a pair of baskets 
(1794) (Fig. II), fitted with goats’ heads at either end on the upper 
part of the openwork rim which is wreathed with trails of fruiting 
vines, naturalistically treated. In the same collection there is a 
large inkstand (Fig. III), of almost functional design, its severity 
reiieved by the applied arms of Lord Fitzwilliam, which bears 
the mark of John Parker, and is hall-marked for the year 1802 ; 
also a silver tea and coffee service with a large tray and a pair of 
salvers, having the hall-mark for 1820, and the maker’s mark of 
William Ellis. 





Silver, Ancient and Modern 


reviewed elsewhere in this issue it is interesting to notice that 

the national collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
recently been enriched by a bequest of Russian silver. Fortunately 
this is at present isolated from the main collection of silversmiths’ 
work in the Museum, so that it is not possible to compare it directly 
with contemporary silver of Western European origin. I say 
fortunately for, though the collection is doubtless representative, 
the pieces in it are, for the most part, weak versions of earlier 
western fashions. The extent of this spirit of archaism in Russian 
silver is quite remarkable. The pieces shown are of XVIIIth and 
XIXth century date, but the forms can be traced back to the beginning 
of the XVIIth century. There is a tall covered beaker of mid- 
XVIIIth century date, the surface of which is embossed with 
strapwork and bunches of fruit in a manner that has certainly been 
copied from one of the South German design books of the beginning 
of the XVIIth century. There is a pineapple cup, the design of 
which belongs to that interesting period of Gothic revival, which 
one finds in German silversmiths’ work, and also to a lesser extent 
in English work, of the early XVIIth century. Its hall-mark 
shows, however, that it was made in 1746. While the shapes of 
Russian silver vessels were archaic, the decoration was often more 
up-to-date, and one may see such improbable objects as a beaker of 
typical mid-XVIIth century form decorated with the most flamboyant 
of asymmetrical recoco embossing. Russia shared the full-bodied 
rococo style of the Scandinavian countries; but this delicate 
feminine fashion could not but suffer on being transplanted into the 
icy north, and at first it is difficult to recognise in these fleshy 
scrolls and muscular forms the frivolous décor of the Parisian boudoir. 
Even the Russians got over the wild excesses to which the rococo 
fashion had incited them, and the exhibition ends on a quiet note 
with some Empire period silver of a calm dignity that is above 
period or national characteristics. The best feature in the collection 
is undoubtedly a wine-ladle or “‘kovsh’”’ presented in 1735 by the 
Empress Anne to a Don Cossack chieftain. Though the ornament 
on the handle shows traces of the trend towards refinement, its 
form takes one’s imagination straight back to the days of barbaric 
Russia. Though described on the label as a wine-ladle, I cannot 
but think, when I recall the drinking customs of those few Russian 
officers with whom I had occasion to drink soon after the conclusion 
of the late hostilities, that the Don Cossack Timothy Turaberin 
must frequently have drained it dry, without undue regard to the 
formality of ladling. 


[: connection with the exhibition of Fabergé goldsmith work 


The artist in silver, Leslie Durbin, who first came before the 
public eye on account of his work on that undeservedly unfashionable 
object, the Stalingrad sword, has recently held an exhibition of his 
works on the positively holy ground of the former residence of Omar 
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Ramsden. Durbin is both craftsman and designer, a rare com- 
bination in these industrialised days. It is however the ideal 
combination, for his craftsman’s respect for and understanding of 
the possibilities of the material is balanced by a feeling for proportion 
and significance of ornament that is based on his familiarity as a 
designer with traditional styles. The contemporary silversmith is 
faced with the problem of either adhering to the standards, or rather 
lack of standards of modern art, and seeking at all cost forms of 
expression that are novel or sensational, or following on in the broad 
lines of English tradition. It is not however so easy to take the 
second alternative as might at first appear. We have had so many 
revivals of earlier styles in the course of the last hundred years, that 
one cannot speak of a living tradition. It is generally accepted 
that the Regency style was the last truly creative phase in the sphere 
of English decorative arts, but even this style was based on what 
started as a rather academically inspired revival of classical antiquity. 
It is therefore at least arguable that, in order to reach the true 
springs of creative art, one must look back even further than the 
early XIXth century. Durbin has evidently explored the whole 
field cf English silver history, and he has not hesitated to accept the 
traditional form where it cannot be bettered. In the case of objects 
made for use, it is only to be expected that the ideal form should have 
been arrived at long ago. Nevertheless he has the imagination to 
give to each object some personal touch which places it in our 
modern age and saves it from being in any sense a mere reproduction. 
Most of the objects he exhibited were actually intended for use, a 
condition which inevitably limits the scope of the designer. If a 
similar condition had been applied in the XVIth century, how few 
of the marvels and monstrosities of the ““Kunst und Wunder- 
kammern”’ of the Renaissance princes, like those recently shown in 
the Tate Gallery, would ever have been made. 

Durbin has a particular affection for one form that serves 
repeatedly as the basis for many of his works. This is a truncated 
cone with fluted sides. He uses it for beakers, chalices, the bases 
of altar-crosses and as a pedestal for free-standing figures. The 
hammering of the converging flutes is a task demanding the highest 
skill. One of the most admirable objects in the exhibition was a 
tall covered cup in the Jacobean style, of the type usually called 
“steeple’’ cups. This cup was in fact surmounted by a replica in 
silver, not cast but made of scores of pieces cut and soldered together, 
of the steeple of St. Mary le Bow. The original XVIIth century 
cups were actually surmounted not by a steeple, in spite of the name 
they go by, but by a pyramid, but I found the licence taken by the 
designer fully justified. I suspect that if the Jacobean silversmiths 
had had anything so beautiful as the Wren spires before their eyes, 
one of them would have hit on the idea of borrowing the design to 
crown a cup. 

Since the exhibition of Treasures from Vienna at the Tate Gallery 
this summer, there has not unnaturally been an increased interest in 
the goldsmiths’ work of the Imperial workshop at Prague. However, 
the Viennese treasures that turn up in the sale rooms nowadays are 
usually of a quite different period and origin. A group of opulent- 
looking vessels of carved agate and rock crystal that I saw in an 
auction room the other day reminded me of the versatility and in- 
dustry of the Viennese mid-XIXth century goldsmiths who special- 
ised in producing inexpensive versions of the precious vessels of 
the late German Renaissance. I have often wondered whether 
these objects were intended to be sold as authentic or as reproduc- 
tions, for their poverty of design and insufficiency of execution is 
immediately apparent if they are set against a genuine example. 
Some of the late Viennese pieces, in particular the painted enamels 
with their crudely executed classical scenes and crowded scrollwork, 
usually against a dirty pink ground, can hardly ever have had any 
pretensions to authenticity, but the more ambitious pieces were 
sometimes further adorned with coats of arms which must have 
been meant to pass for authentic. I saw recently a large silver and 
enamel figure of a pelican in her piety made in Vienna, and indeed 
traceable as having been purchased in Vienna in the ’70’s of the 
last century, which bore, amongst others, the heraldic bearings of 
the royal house of France. I suppose that the choice of the arms 
was so impudent that it might be suggested that no one could have 
been deceived by it, but the owner certainly was. Apart from the 
lack of breadth and vigour in these spurious pieces, there is one 
basic difference, the use of silver instead of gold for the mounts. 
A few of the rock crystals shown in the Vienna exhibition did in 
fact have silver mounts, but the great majority, including all those 
from the Prague workshop, had gold mounts. There is also a group 
of early XVIIth century translucent enamels on silver, the work 
of David Altenstetter and his Augsburg contemporaries, but the 
object in this group, such as clock cases, clock faces and cups, 
differ in kind from the sort of thing made in Vienna in the XIXth 
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century. Of better quality than the semi-precious stone vessels 
from Vienna is the jewellery, also copied from Renaissance originals, 
usually constructed around a baroque pearl with thickly enamelled 
silver mounts. The fact that these also have silver mounts makes 
it easy to distinguish them from the genuine Renaissance jewellery. 
They are, moreover, usually struck with a XIXth century silver 
hall-mark, though this is difficult to discover since it is of minute 
size and is struck on the side of the suspension ring of the jewel. 

Since writing in the November APoLLo about an early XVIIth 
century silver panel, embossed by an anonymous Augsburg gold- 
smith with the Last Supper, my attention has been drawn to 
another silver relief, representing the same subject, which is now 
on loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The composition of 
the two panels, apart from the background, is almost identical, and 
at first sight one would certainly think that they must be the work 
of the same artist, but, in fact, this second panel bears the mark of 
Mathaeus Wallbaum, who was working in Augsburg between 1582 
and his death in 1630. Wallbaum was one of the most distinguished 
of the Augsburg goldsmiths of his time, and is represented in most 
of the larger European collections. There are further differences 
between the two plaques, for, whereas the first is hammered out of 
one piece of silver, in the Wallbaum example each figure is worked 
from a separate piece of metal and pinned to the silver plate which 
forms the background. Furthermore, whereas the panel of the 
anonymous master is of white silver, the Wallbaum panel is parcel- 
gilt. However, in spite of these variations, the two panels are 
striking!y similar, and there can be no doubt that both derive from 
the same graphic original. M.A.Q. 

—) 6 —] 
COVER PLATE 

The first half of the XVIIIth century was the heyday of the 
Conversation Piece: that delightful hybrid between intimate genre 
painting and portraiture, where the carefully grouped tiny figures 
are set in their resplendent doll’s houses or against the scenery of 
their landscape-parks. Zoffany and Arthur Devis, Thomas Patch 
and Francis Hayman exploited this style which looked backward 
to Hogarth and forward to Gainsborough. Indeed, Gainsborough 
himself was a notable exponent of the Conversation Piece in his 
early period. 

Not least among its practitioners was Charles Philips. He was 
born in 1708, the son of Richard Philips who was himself a fashion- 
able portrait painter. So Charles, too, turned to portraiture and 
at an early age found himself magnificently patronised, and soon 
he was more famous than his father. Vertue speaks of him as ‘‘one 
of the half-dozen leading painters of the day who were all of low 
stature: five-foot men or under.’’ His extant known portraits 
indicate the scope of his patronage: Lady Germaine at Knole ; 
Bishop Warburton of Gloucester in the National Portrait Gallery ; 
the Duke of Marlborough at Woburn Abbey ; the Duke of Cumber- 
land and the Family of Lord Hamilton at Thornton-le-Street. His 
chief patron, however, was the Prince of Wales himself; and at 
Windsor we have two amusing works by Philips showing those 
convivial clubs which it pleased His Highness to establish, ‘‘Knights 
of the Round Table” and “Harry the 5th, or the Gang Club.” 
His portraits of the Princess, of which there is one in the National 
Portrait Gallery, became especially popular as engravings. The 
subject of the outdoor picture we reproduce, which is now in the 
possession of Leggatt Brothers of St. James’s, is now unidentified, 
but it is a typical and charming work from his brush, the delicate 
pink of the lady’s dress being especially lovely. Charles Philips 
married and settled in a fine house in Great Queen Street, St. Giles, 
but, alas, died before he was forty. 


S S S 
THE PAINTED POEM —continusd from page 7 


she said : “Here I can’t paint.” 

But Marie is very much a woman, and soon she is anxious to 
qualify her statement. 

“Not that I’m a blue stocking,” she says. “I am thoroughly 
feminine. I loathe discussion, I detest it when people speak about 
painting. I am stupid (sic béte). Put that in your article.” 

A moment later, after I had changed the subject and ceased to 
speak of painting, she turned to me and said: ‘‘Tell me, is my 
painting human ?” 

Forced to give a quick answer, I said : ‘‘No, it’s fantastic.” 

“Tt’s true. I’m a fantasist.” 

And a moment later again: ‘‘Tell me, isn’t my painting rather 
masculine? No?’ 


Marie Laurencin kindly offered to illustrate this article and 
drew the Ophelia-like head which appears above, 
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JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS-—THE Last GREAT MASTER (cont) 


V. THEATRICAL SUBJECTS 


HE two branches of Kuniyoshi’s work which have already 

been treated in this series of articles, his historical and 

legendary prints and his landscapes, are those in which he 
extended his best powers, displayed the greatest originality, and 
made his most notable contribution to the art of his country. But 
in theatrical prints there was less scope for an original and imaginative 
artist ; here the Yedo public knew what they wanted and insisted 
on getting it, and any deviation from the established traditions of 
theatrical portraiture meant that the print in question would not 
sell. In the early 1790's the great Sharaku had produced a devastat- 
ing series of theatrical prints, both full-length figures and large-scale 
heads, in which the actors were mercilessly satirized. In these 
prints, as Mr. Davison Ficke has written, “the sweeping rhetoric 
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BY B. W. ROBINSON 


is represented, with a terrifying squint, kneeling on one adversary 
and about to throw another over his head), is indistinguishable 
from hundreds of others produced about this time by Toyokuni 
and his pupils. In fact in his theatrical prints Kuniyoshi was 
content throughout his career to be a follower rather than a leacler. 
In his “lean years” between 1815 and 1827 he found that he could 
not compete in this field with his fellow-pupil Kunisada or his 
master, whose style he at first closely followed ; and even after his 
reputation was made, and any print bearing his signature was sure 
of a favourable reception, it seems that he turned out actor-prints 
as a routine matter, while reserving his best talents for his heroic 
compositions. 

The average run of a play in Yedo at this time was a month ; 
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of the stately réle and the sudden naturalistic cry of the discovered 
actor’s soul meet in a discord unique, subtly calculated, magnificent, 
and harrowing.” The Yedo theatre-goers were outraged at seeing 
their idols thus unmasked as the vulgar barnstormers they were. 
“Because he did not represent reality,’’ says a Japanese authority, 
“but on the contrary painted unnatural figures, the public became 
hostile toward him.” He ceased to design colour-prints after a 
very few years, though he lived on into the 1820’s. But the power 
of his designs was not lost upon his contemporaries among the 
Ukiyoye artists, and Toyokuni, Kuniyoshi’s master, was one upon 
whose work it left no small impression. 

The earliest actor-print by Kuniyoshi known to me is a scene 
from the play Tsudzure no Nishiki (‘‘Figured Brocade’’), with 
Nakamura Utayemon III as Shund6 Jiroyemon. It is illustrated 
in a useful collection of the artist’s work edited by Inouye Wao 
(Kuniyoshi hangwa kessaku shi, Unsdd6, Tdkid, 1930). The play 
was produced in the autumn of Bunkwa 11 (1815), the same year in 
which Kuniyoshi “passed out’’ from Toyokuni’s studio at the age 
of seventeen. The print itself, though vigorous,enough (Jiroyemon 
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the city contained several theatres; and as patrons expected a 
whole day’s entertainment for their entrance money, two or more 
plays were acted consecutively throughout the “‘run.””’ There was 
thus a wide and continually changing range of theatrical subjects 
available, accompanied by a regular and insistent public demand 
for illustrations of them. But after the death of Toyokuni in 1825 
the stage no longer attracted the best talents of Ukiyoye as it had 
in the palmy days of the Torii and Katsukawa schools. With 
almost all the newer artists who treated it at all, the theatre was a 
sideline—a mere pot-boiling activity which ensured a financial 
return for a small effort. Thus few theatrical prints of this period 
have much distinction, though all are competent and adequate 
pieces of work. 

Kuniyoshi’s actor-prints before 1830 are exceedingly rare, but 
from then up to the decree which inaugurated the ‘censorship 
period” they are numerous, particularly during the years 1832-1836 
and 1840-1842. The actual date of the promulgation of this decree 
was the 4th day of the 6th month of Tempé 13 (July 11th, 1842), and 
it forbade, amongst other things, the production of actor-prints 
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Fig. III. Ichimura Hasayemon XII as Inaba-no-Suke, Onoye Kikugoré III as the Cat Monster and Mimasu Gennosuke 
as Shirasuka Juyemon in the play Go-jii-san Tsugi (‘Fifty-three Stations’), Spring, 1835. Author’s Collection. 


or prints of theatrical scenes. But the hold of the stage upon the 
public mind was very strong; even the Japanese, proverbially 
docile under the pronouncements of authority, would not long 
acquiesce in this arbitrary repression of one of their simpler pleasures. 
For the first eighteen months or so it would appear that the decree 
was implicitly obeyed, and I have been unable to trace any print 
illustrating a play produced during 1843 or the latter half of 1842. 
But, as so often happens in such cases, the first puritanical fervour 
of the originators of the decree cooled with the passage of time, while 
the public disposition to carry out its provisions diminished in 
proportion. As a result we find that Kuniyoshi’s series Genji 


kumo Ukiyoye awase, which may be confidentiy dated to 1844, 
though ostensibly a series of parallels to the Chapters of Genji 
drawn from history, legend, and popular fiction, is in fact nothing 
less than a gallery of current stage productions. A certain familiarity 
with theatrical prints of the years before 1842 enables one to 
recognize quite a number of the Yedo actors, and their well-known 
features occur again and again in this and (though less frequently) 
the very similar and roughly contemporary series of Tékaid6 and 
Hundred Poets parallels, in which Kuniyoshi collaborated with 
Hiroshige and Kunisada. Naturally, in compliance with the law, 
the real nature of these illustrations was not proclaimed, nor did 


Fig. IV. Ichikawa Danjuré VII as Kagekiyo in the play Oyedo Kagekiyo, Spring, 1850, his first appearance in Yedo after 


eight years exile. 
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Author’s Collection. 
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Fig. V. Ritiké Neko No Omo-Ire (Fashionable cats for recog- 
nition). Nine popular actors caricatured as cats. About 1840. 
Author's Collection. 


the actors’ names or the titles of the plays anywhere appear. But 
it can hardly be supposed that the censors who dutifully affixed 
their seals to each design were unaware of the ingenuous deception. 
Be that as it may, the prints were published, and we do not hear of 
any Official objection being raised. The incidents were portrayed 
simply as heroic or genre scenes, briefly described in a prim little 
text on or near the upper panel. But it will be noted that a modified 
form of stage make-up and coiffure constantly occurs in these series ; 
and when, for example, we encounter a figure labelled ‘‘Hambei the 
Greengrocer” (Fig. I), with the unmistakable features of Nakamura 
Utayemon IV, and then find it recorded that he played this part 
in the play Yoigédshin, produced in the summer of 1844, and when 
it is considered that this is only one of many similar instances in 
these series, there can be no longer any question of coincidence. 

There is reason to believe that a few sheets of the Ogura Hundred 
Poets series appeared as late as 1846-7, but by this time theatrical 
prints had begun again in earnest, not, of course, bearing the actors’ 
names (so much respect at least was due to the law), but with their 
theatrical character even less disguised than in the series of 1844. 
Many are in the form of triptychs. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this point, which was briefly mentioned 
in a previous article of the series, because it has been generally 
assumed that no theatrical prints were produced in Yedo while 
the decree was in force, that is, until at least 1853. However, 
though the decree was almost certainly obeyed for nearly two years 
after its promulgation, there can be no question that later, and 
particularly from 1847 onwards, theatrical prints are almost as 
common as they were before 1842. 

Kuniyoshi’s part in all this was prominent but undistinguished. 
He had been considered one of the leading half-dozen colour-print 
designers since about 1830, and in the 1840’s was well in the first 
three, with his magnificent heroic scenes continually enhancing his 





reputation. As has been remarked, actor-prints were ‘‘easy-money”’ 
to a well-established artist, and it must be admitted that much of 
Kuniyoshi’s work in this field during the late 4o’s and early ’50’s is 
mechanical and dull. It is not unlikely that he delegated much of 
this type of work to his pupils, merely touching up their designs 
and adding his own signature to ensure a ready sale. But when 
he saw something in a play that really took his fancy the resulting 
prints are often excellent. 

Such was a very notable production of Yotsuya Kwaidan (‘The 
Ghost-Story of the Yotsuya Quarter’’) in the summer of 1836. 
The ghost of the disfigured heroine O-Iwa was played by Onoye 
Kikugoré III in a horrific make-up ; the heartless villain Tamiya 
Iyemon was played by Ichikawa Danjur6 VII; and Kuniyoshi’s 
prints of this play, of which quite a number exist, witness the 
enjoyment with which he must have watched the performance. 
Ghosts and monsters always held a fascination for him, and Onoye 
Kikugor6 specialized in such parts (Fig. II), so it is not surprising 
that another of the artist’s better dramatic works is an illustration 
of the play Go-jia-san Tsugi (‘‘The Fifty-three Stations’), in which 
the same actor took the part of the Cat Monster of Okabe, changing 
shape on the stage from an old hag into a monstrous cat (Fig. III). 
This production was in the spring of 1835, but the play was again 
staged in the summer of 1847 with Kikugoré taking the same part, 
and once more Kuniyoshi illustrated the same scene, in which he 
could indulge at once his love of cats and his fondness for the 
supernatural. 

During the later censorship period he designed several fine 
theatrical triptychs, among which may be mentioned one showing 
Ichikawa Danjur6 VII as Sayeda Daigaku-no-suke in the play 
Gapp6é Gatsuji (autumn, 1850) leading an attack on the hero who is 
defending himself on a huge image he has climbed. Another 
portrays the same actor in the title rdle of the play Oyedo Kagekiyo 
(spring, 1850) (Fig. IV), whilst a third depicts, not without humour, 
the leading actors of the day in the guise of the Sixteen Rakan, or 
close disciples of the Buddha. Some ten years earlier he had 
caricatured a number of them as cats (Fig. V). 

As a general rule the date of the production of a play may be 
accepted as the date of a print illustrating it. But even given a 
month-by-month chronicle of the Yedo stage, the exact dating of a 
theatrical print is not always such a simple matter as might be 
supposed ; actors were in the habit of taking as many as seven different 
parts in the same play ; such popular plays as the Chashingura or 
Sembonzakura were staged at frequent intervals, often with the 
same leading actors; and certain characters such as the Soga 
brothers appeared in a number of different plays. But once the 
play and production are identified, the print may be confidently 
dated ; productions followed one another at such short intervals 
that interest in any play, and the corresponding demand for prints 
illustrating it, evaporated at the conclusion of its run. 


However, an exception seems to have been made in the case of the 
actor Ichikawa Danjurd VII, sometimes called Yebiz6, who was 
for long the dominant personality of the Japanese stage. At the 
height of his popularity, in 1842, he was arrested and banished from 
a radius of twenty-five miles from Yedo. His offence was that his 
stage productions were considered too lavish and his private life 
too luxurious for one of his station, and in particular that his “‘sets”’ 
were expertly built of timber and adorned with lacquer-work, and 
that he wore real armour in his warrior-réles on the stage. The 
sumptuary laws against the theatre had been excessively severe 
ever since it became popular early in the XVIIth century. During 
his exile Danjuréd acted in Osaka and Kidto, and was finally permitted 
to return to Yedo in the spring of 1850. But he was too great a 
figure to be forgotten during his absence, and Kuniyoshi’s Genji 
series of 1844 recalls some uf his past réles, such as Tombei in 
Yaguchi no Watashi (summer, 1841) and the pirate chief Kezori 
Kiuyemon in Hakata Kojoro (early 1837). 

To sum up, Kuniyoshi began his career with theatrical illustration 
because as Toyokuni’s pupil he had been brought up to it. Finding 
himself baulked of success in this field at first, owing to the higher 
reputations of his master and elder fellow-pupils, he very sensibly 
devoted himself to the development of his own original talents. 
When these had brought him fame and fortune he found the theatre 
a convenient and lucrative sideline, and it undoubtedly influenced 
some of his heroic designs. His later theatrical work is undistin- 
guished on the whole, and he is not to be judged by it. Although 
a consummate artist when his heart was in his work, he was no 
aesthetic prig, and was practical enough to recognize the necessity 
of earning his daily bread ; indeed, there can be little doubt that it 
was in this light that he and his contemporaries regarded the 
theatrical side of their work. 
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CARL FABERGE 


BY |. HAYWARD 

HE Loan Exhibition of the works of Carl Fabergé, goldsmith 

and jeweller to the Imperial Russian Court, at the premises of 

Messrs. Wartski was a very comprehensive affair—almost too 
comprehensive, for there were nearly four hundred objects to look 
at, mostly of small size and of rather uneven quality. However, we 
should be grateful to the organisers for assembling this great number 
of examples of Fabergé’s works for it gave us the whole range of 
his oeuvre, from the magnificent vessels cut from hardstone and 
mounted with enamelled gold to such trivial objects as cuff-links, 
bell-pushes, cigarette lighters and even a gold and enamel mounted 
clinical thermometer. In his introduction to the catalogue, Sache- 
verell Sitwell makes some rather sweeping claims for Fabergé and 
his workshop—one might almost say factory—comparing his works 
with those of the XVII Ith century Saxon Court goldsmith, Johann 
Melchoir Dinglinger. He remarks of the very fine jade dish with 
highly rococo gold mounts enriched with strawberry coloured 
enamel, lent by Lady Zia Wernher, ‘‘this reminds me particularly 
of J. M. Dinglinger.”” As the latter artist died in 1731, and his 
work was essentially baroque in spirit, with decoration symetrically 
ordered, this comparison is singularly infelicitous. Nor, I think, 
can the comparison fairly be made. Faberge, for all the exquisite 
quality of craftsmanship in his works, had not quite the fantasy of 
Dinglinger, and in this exhibition there were no really lavish 
pieces that could stand comparison with Dinglinger’s Dianabad or 
the great coffee-service table centre in the Griines Gewélbe, Dresden. 
Personally, I feel that Fabergé’s most successful works are those in 
which he consciously reproduced the style of an earlier period. 
Some of his models were obviously Parisian, in spite of the pre- 
dominantly and overwhelmingly Russian character which Mr. 
Sitwell discovers in them. Amongst his pastiches of rococo, the 
jade dish, No. 216, already referred to, and a walking-stick handle of 
jade with gold mounts in the form of the most lively rococo scrolls, 
are particularly successful in capturing the spirit of Louis Quinze. 
However, Fabergé was evidently most happy in the style of Louis 
Seize, and there are innumerable objects in the exhibition which 
if they do not eclipse in quality the works of the best Parisian 
goldsmiths of the 1760’s and 1770’s are certainly equal to them. 
Amongst the best are the lyre clocks No. 354 and 167, and many 
cane heads, scent bottles, etc. So perfectly do these objects 
express the hyper-civilised tastes of neo-classical art that one 
wonders whether Fabergé did not make use of the books of the 
period published by Parisian goldsmith-designers like Fossier, Fay 
or Maria. The period of activity of the Fabergé workshop, from 
about 1880 to 1917, was, of course, marked by a strong interest in 
the revival of defunct decorative styles. If Neo-Gothic was dead, 
second Rococo, revived Renaissance and Neo-neo-classicism were 
very fashionable. In looking back to the past for inspiration, 
Fabergé was therefore only doing what was expected of an artist 
at the time. It may seem surprising that he did not catch a little 
more of native Russia in his works ; however, his forbears were 
French and most of his workmen were Swedes or Finns. More- 
over, the court art of Russia had for centuries been dominated by 
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The leaves of the Lilies of the Valley are in Siberian jade, 

the flowers are pearls with Rose diamonds, the stalks, basket 

and moss are of gold, presented to the Empress Alexandra 
Fedorovna in 1896. 


western influences, and the native Russian tradition found expression 
more in the sphere of folk-art. 

In one case, Fabergé, or rather his workshop, has succeeded in 
putting across a convincingly Russian style. This is the large silver 
samovar set, enamelled white, green, violet and rose and studded 
with semi-precious stones. Not only is the colour scheme traditional 
but the design of abundant swirling foliage can only be described as 
baroque. When it is recalled that Russian goldsmiths of the mid- 
XVIIIth century were still producing pineapple cups in the late 
Gothic manner, this suggestion of a still living baroque tradition 
at the end of the XIXth century may seem less unlikely. 

The most characteristic and by far the best known of the 
Fabergé objects are the Easter Eggs. In these superlative craftsman- 
ship is combined with an admirable sense of colour ; the mechanical 
surprises, ingenious though they are, hardly contribute to their 
significance as works of art. They are typical examples of court 
craftsmanship in which the artist has had to compromise the more 
austere standards of his art in order to appeal to the curio-loving 
interests of a prince. Such objects were to be seen also amongst 
the productions of the Renaissance jewellers but it would not, I 
feel, be appropriate to accept them as necessarily representing the 
peak of their or Fabergé’s achievement. 


Part of a set 
of Russian 
National 
types in 
indigenous 
jasper, jade, 
obsidian, 
porpurine, 
quartz, etc., 
with gold and 
enamel 
mounts. 


Agate Caper 
Cailzie with 
gold feet. 








PATTISON OF LANE END: AND NOTES ON. TITTENSOR 


AND VOYEZ 


MONG the numerous Staffordshire earthenware toy 
manufacturers there are few whose works may be identified 
with certainty. The discovery of a marked and dated figure 

is therefore of the greatest importance for it does enable us to 
attribute cognate examples to their factory of origin. A few years 
ago some figure groups and similar items, made by members of 
the family of Tittensor, were recorded.’ Now, in the course of a 
search for authentic marked or dated specimens, Mrs. M. Bruce 
George has acquired a figure of ‘‘Venus and Dolphin” by another 
hitherto unrecorded Staffordshire potter, John Pattison, with two 
or three unmarked but similar specimens. 


TITTENSOR : 

So little has been recorded of the Tittensor family that it may be 
worth while to assemble all the relevant information. The family 
was of some consequence in the XVIth century, but there is no 
evidence to connect it with pottery. The names of Thomas 
Tittensor, senior and junior, occur in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Stoke parish church from 1595 to 1610. In 1601 Thomas 
Tyttensor was paid XXd. for “‘five dayes worke at stone gettinge”’ 
and Vjd. was “‘deliverd to John Tyttensor the churche warden for 
to binde a booke.”” A Robert Tittensor occurs in the records for 
the same year, and in 1610 Thomas Tittensor was churchwarden. 
In 1668 Thomas Tittensor the younger was one of several persons 
given authority to allocate seating accommodation in the parish 
church and the names of Thomas and Roger Tittensor occur as 
having seats reserved for them. John and Thomas Tittensor 
contributed 6d. and 4d. respectively to the fund for the liberation 
of Christians from the Turks. So far there is no mention of pots 
or pottery manufacture. 

Numerous references to various branches of the Tittensor family 
occur in Stoke parish registers in the XVIIth and early XVIIIth 
centuries, and between 1750 and 1812 upwards of eighty entries 
concern them. Occupation, of such vital importance to our enquiry, 
is rarely stated. There are, however, one or two entries which are 
valuable. On February 11th, 1763, William Tittensor, e.p. (earthen- 
ware potter), was married to Hannah Simpson, spinster. William 
Tittensor was baptised March 16th, 1733, and was the son of Joseph 
and Mary Tittensor of Penkhull, where his grandfather and 
grandmother, John and Elizabeth Tittensor, also lived. It was 
probably this earthenware potter who was among the seventy guests 
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at the Venison Feast of the Ancient Corporation of Hanley, held at 
the Swan Inn, Hanley, in 1783.” William Tittensor’s first child was 
christened, May 15th, 1763, Thomas Simpson Tittensor. William 
Tittensor died and was buried on May 18th, 1803. Another William 
Tittensor, described as a “‘potr.,”” was married at Stoke to Dorothy 
Hammersley on Aug. 12th, 1785. Both made their marks with a X. 

There are no potters recorded among the Tittensors in the 
Burslem registers, but the name occurs very commonly in the 
Newcastle registers, although none seem to be connected with the 
toy-makers or, at least, can be identified with them. 

Parson and Bradshaw’s directory (1818) lists Charles Tittensor 
as a potter in Queen St., Shelton. The same information is repeated 
in 1822-1823. It was probably Charles Tittensor who was, con- 
cerned in the affairs of the New Hall Company about 1825.° By 
1834 the name had disappeared out of the local directory. According 
to local rate books a firm styled Tittensor & Simpson was working 
in Hanley from 1807 until 1813. Charles Tittensor’s ancestry 
can be traced back to the XVIIth century. He was baptised at 
Stoke on January 15th, 1764, and was the son of William and 
Joice Tittensor of Lane Delph. His mother, Joice Tittensor, died 
in 1769. William Tittensor, his father, was baptised on May 11th, 
1734. The grandfather of Charles was also named William and 
was baptised at Stoke, April 14th, 1699. He married Sarah Hallume 
on December 30th, 1726. The great-grandparents were Roger 
and Anna Tittensor. 

In the early years of the XIXth century several branches of the 
Tittensor family were flourishing in Newcastle as builders, butchers, 
booksellers and even preservers of birds and beasts, but apart 
from the Tittensor who made pipes from 1846-1854,° there were 
no potters. 

The recorded pottery ornaments with the impressed mark 
“Tittensor,”” appear to be in the Walton style with rather prim, 
stiff, high-waisted figures posed against branched bocages. The 
vase supported by figures again seems fo be derivative in style, 
based on similar work by Neale & Co.* These may have been 
the work of Charles Tittensor. The bucolic plaque of a toper 
in the style of Voyez, signed and dated Jacob Tittensor, 1789, is 
unique, and by a potter whom I cannot trace. From the character 
of the illustration it would seem to have been produced in the same 
modelling shop as Voyez and may have been by a pupil or assistant. 
Voyez’s “‘Fair Hebe” jug was dated 1788. 

JOHN VOYEZ: 

We still know very little about Voyez. When I recorded from 
the Burslem parish registers the birth of his daughter, Sophia 
Charlotte,’ little did I think I should find out anything further 
concerning this peripatetic craftsman. Miss Meteyard records 
that Wedgwood advanced him money to enable him to come to 
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Burslem with his wife.” This was in 1768. Before 1770 his wife 
was dead, although I can trace no reference to her decease in local 
registers. Voyez re-married in 1770 as recorded in Stoke registers : 

1770, Nov. 2. John Voyez, statuary & wid., & Sarah Woodhouse, 

Sp., lic., Witness: Francis Dickson. 

When did the first Mrs. Voyez die? Was the scandal and disgrace 
of her husband’s flogging and imprisonment too much for her? We 
may never know the answer to these questions for this episode in 
the lives of Wedgwood and Voyez is clouded in obscurity. We 
should like to know more of Sarah Woodhouse. Was she the girl 
whom Wedgwood discovered in Voyez’s workshop posing for him 
in the nude? Perhaps she was the young woman who accompanied 
Voyez on his commercial adventures, whom Wedgwood, perhaps in 
ignorance, described as his ‘‘Doxy.”’® At that time Wedgwood was 
particularly sore because of the terrible depredations upon his 
seal trade Tassie and Voyez between them were making. 

One other important item concerning Voyez seems to have 
escaped notice, which proves the quality of his craftsmanship. As 
a boy J. T. Smith was taken by his father and Nollekens to the 
studio of Joseph Wilton, R. A., where he saw a wax model of the 
state-coach of George III, ‘‘a most beautiful little toy exquisitely 
adorned with ornaments . by Capitsoldi and Voyers”’ (sic), 
with water-colour panels by Cipriani. !° It was probably work of 
this distinction and quality which recommended Voyez to the 
notice of the great potter-industrialist. Clearly Voyez was a 
versatile and extremely capable modeller who could turn his hand 
to anything. 


PATTISON : 

The Pattison figures recently acquired by Mrs. Bruce George 
are of two distinct types. The marked piece is more naive and 
simple in conception (Fig. I). It is a crude representation of 
“Venus and a Dolphin,’”’ of common cream earthenware with a 
glaze distinctly blue in tint. It is 5} ins. high. The figure is entirely 
nude save for a spray of leaves which covers the lower part of the 
abdomen and which has neither attachment nor support. Venus 
is holding some drapery loosely from her shoulder which falls in 
broad folds over the lower part of her back. This is coloured a 
rather strong crude yellow. At her side and partly supporting her 
is a dolphin, coloured a sombre green, except for the head which is 
picked out in a curious shade of brown. The same colour is used 
for the hair and the details of the face which are touched in with a 
brush in a broad, vigorous, and entirely unsophisticated manner. 
The figure is mounted upon a moulded base, coloured brown and 
green, supported by a thin bat of clay, rectangular in shape with 
the corners cut off at an angle, the top surface of which is painted 
bright yellow. This thin bat has on its under surface the name 








LANE END 


and date, “John Pattison, 1825,” written in brown paint in bold 
cursive handwriting under a rather uneven smear of glaze (Fig. Il). 
The figure is conceived as one piece, without any piercing between 
the arm and drapery, and is rather flattened at the back. The 
modelling is primitive. The hand which holds up the drapery is an 
amorphous shape without detail. There is considerable evidence 
of sponging and fettling. The colour has been applied very boldly 
without much regard for the underlying forms. 

It is not difficult to see why there should be several differing 
but closely allied models of this subject. Such a primitive model 
as this would not have stood much chance in competition with more 
elaborate and carefully detailed works. The days of the primitive 
“image toys,’”’ like Astbury’s ‘‘musicians,’’ were over. Probably 
the maker of this piece became dissatisfied with its rather naive 
forms and decided to replace it by a more accomplished and more 
saleable version of the same subject. 

The other two examples of the same subject, also in Mrs. Bruce 
George’s collection, are more carefully modelled, although both 
show signs of softening and distortion due to careless potting. The 
silhouette is a little more elaborate and the space under the arm 
has been pierced. The drapery, perhaps as a concession to religious 
prejudice, is decently draped in front of the body. The hair is 
more carefully arranged and the outline of the dolphin given greater 
emphasis. Both figures are mounted upon square plinths. The 
right-hand figure (Fig. IIIb) is 5} in. high and is decorated with bold 
touches of cobalt, manganese, copper, and orange-yellow. The 
colouring of the other piece (Fig. IIIa), which is 6 inches high, is 
rather less attractive. These specimens may be regarded as later 
models adopted to replace the less accomplished but more artistically 
satisfying dated piece. 

Who was John Pattison? The Newcastle parish registers 
contain numerous references to members of this family but it is 
impossible, in the absence of other evidence, to connect any definitely 
with John Pattison, the figure-maker. There are two entries 
concerning John Pattison in 1746 and 1749 which are worth record- 
ing although they seem too early to have any connection with the 
modeller or maker of ‘‘Venus and Dolphin’: 

bapt. 1746. Jan. 1, John, s. of Daniel Pattison. 

bapt. 1749, May 14, John, s. of Burslem Pattison. 
The name Alfred Pattison has been recorded as incised in the paste 
underneath a pair of brown stoneware lions, having a metallic 
lustre similar to Nottingham ware.'* A James Pattison is known to 
have made earthenware toys at Longton in the early years of the 
XIXth century. 

His period as a figure-maker is limited to circa 1810-1830. 
There is no mention of him in Tregortha’s A View of the Staffordshire 
Potteries (1800) or Allbut’s Staffordshire Pottery Directory (1802), 
nor is he listed in White’s Gazetteer (1834). The various directories 
for 1818, 1822-23, and 1828 describe James Pattison as an earthen- 
ware toy manufacturer, and give his address as High Street, Lane 
End. The name Pattison occurs in Stoke parish registers at 
infrequent intervals, but only one entry under marriages concerns 
the potter : 

1782, Dec. 24, Jas. Pattison, Newc., potr., & Eliz. X 
Shufflebotham, sp., B. 
His wife, Elizabeth Shufflebotham, was a daughter of William and 
Ann Shufflebotham of Burslem, and was baptised, Sept. 15th, 1751, 
in Burslem parish church. A second James Pattison who may 
have been the toy-manufacturer’s son, although his occupation is 
not described, was married in 1810, at Stoke: 
1810, Aug. 7, James Pattison, Bach., & Margaret Gater, 
sp., lic. 
I have not so far been able to trace any family connection between 
John and James Pattison, although such a family and business 
connection seems highly probable. The figures illustrated dem- 
onstrate the persistence of the XVIIIth century tradition of simplified 
modelling and glaze colours well into the XIXth century. 





1H. Boswell Lancaster. An Unrecorded Family of Potters. APoLLo, May, 1943. 
*Simeon Shaw. History of the Staffordshire Potteries. Hanley: 1829. 
‘Llewellyn Jewitt. Ceramic Art of Great Britain, 2 volumes. London: 1878. 
4 5Mir. G. J. V. Bemrose, quoted by H. B. Lancaster, op. cit. 


®SCompare with Plate 53, Staffordshire Pottery Figures, by Herbert Read. 
London : 1929. 


7R. G. Haggar. Classicism and Romanticism in English Pottery Figures. APOLLO, 
February, 1949. 


5E. Meteyard. Life of Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 2 volumes. London : 1865-1866. 
*Letter to Bentley, 13th February, 1776. 
107. T. Smith. Nollekens and his times. London: 1828. 
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Notes on Pewter Baluster Measures and _ their Capacities 
BY CHRISTOPHER A. PEAL 


fascinating as are spoon knops, and dignified the flagons, yet 

there is no style in pewter so in harmony with the metal as 
the baluster measure. The gentle curves, the variations in pro- 
portions, the different thumbpiece types, the range of sizes, and 
the degrees of rarity and age, and the markings, all combine to make 
these fellows my favourite class of pewter. 

They were used, in successive types, from late Tudor years in 
England to mid-Victorian years in Scotland for the measurement of 
wine, and perhaps spirits. As has been noted, they are obviously 
sired by the leather blackjack. The similarity in curves is very 
marked in the earlier specimens. Early books on pewter dated many 
of these measures to the early XVIth century erroneously, but I 
doubt very much whether many or any were made prior to 1600. 


Pisco as salts are, handsome the tankards and plates, 





Figs. I(a) and I(b). Types of Thumbpiece 


(From left to 
right) 
(e) Double 
Volute. 
(f) Added 
Capacity 
Double 
Volute. 
(zg) Slender 
Scottish Ball. 
(h) Late Scot- 
tish Ball. 
(i) Embryo 
Shell. 





Some of the most primitive can be proved to the first half of the 
XVIIth century, and many which bear “proof” of early Tudor 
origin are definitely of the late XVIIth century, as will be seen later 
in this article. I have often wondered why they, and tankards, 
were lidded. There is some justification for the latter, in avoiding 
spilling much of the contents at a wholehearted carousal (yet how 
cumbersome for quaffing !) ; but there seems little reason for the 
lid for the act of measuring. However, it is very fortunate that 
they do bear lids, for that provides the raison d’étre for the very 
interesting thumbpieces. In Georgian days some were made 
without lids, and in their death-throes some had their lids removed, 
and were further modified, for reasons which will later be 
apparent. 


TyYPEs 

Figs. I(a) and I(b) show a parade of all the types of thumbpiece 
and lid attachment, (a) to (f) being English and (g) to (i) being 
Scottish. Cotterell, in his Old Pewter, shows most of these, but 
omits (b) ball and wedge, and (g) slender Scottish ball. Very 
occasionally further types occur, but should, I feel, be considered 


freaks rather than types. Dates ascribed below must be accepted 
as very elastic. 

(a) Wedge. I do not believe that this was made as a type, for 
the reasons I stated in APOLLO of June, 1949. Several of these 
very rare examples exist, largely in museums. I believe that the 
wedge is the lid attachment, and that either a ball or a hammerhead 
capped it, to give the thumb its purchase. Mr. R. F. Michaelis 
drew my attention to one well finished off at the apex of the wedge, 
but this, I think, is the keying for the thumbpiece. The touch on 
this particular piece is dated 1668, proving that they were made 
much later than is usually thought. In June’s ApoLLo I illustrated 
a very primitively shaped “‘wedge” with dated touch of 16?8— 
perhaps 1648. The type ranges from c. 1600-c. 1680. 

The rarest of all types, and the earliest, 


(b) Ball and Wedge. 





(From left to right) 
(a) Wedge. 

(b) Ball and Wedge. 
(c) Hammerhead. 
(d) Bud. 








probably. Very few are in existence. Body shapes are as those of 
wedges. A very fine half-pint example is illustrated in Fig. II. 
This bears the housemark of Cott. O.P. 5554B thrice on the lid, and 
H.R. on the lip, with no maker’s mark. Although cleaned in parts, 
this has very wisely been left with its full scale on one side. I would 
date this at c. 1640 and the type from c. 1600 to 1650. 

Fig. III shows a wee freak. It is obviously of ball and wedge 
family, but the ball is set very high, above the little pip on the lid 
attachment sometimes found on wedges, hammerheads and buds. 
The ball is cast in two halves, like hammerheads, and has not been 
filed down. Its body and handle, too, are like those of a hammer- 
head. It is of half-gill size, and is safely dated at c. 1685. 

(c) Hammerhead. These are very scarce, though more to be 
seen than either of the previous types. I think these to be the acme 
of pewter. The hammer is cast in two pieces and then mounted 
on the lid attachment which, like the ball and wedge, is a wedge- 
shaped flat piece of metal. I am inclined to date them as c. 1640- 
1690, but, as with the foregoing, would like proof of dating. I 
prefer to err on the conservative side than to ascribe desirable 
age against my feelings. 
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Fig. II. Ball and Wedge of Half-pint size, 4 in. 
to lip. Housemarked thrice, and with H.R. on 
rim, of c. 1640. 

Fig III. A Half-gill Ball and Wedge, unmarked, 


of c. 1685, 2% in. to lip. 


PEWTER BALUSTER MEASURES 


type, but because it shows the attempt to make use of old measures 
when Imperial measure was legalized in 1824. In Suffolk the lid 
was removed and a band added to the top to bring the capacity up. 
Elsewhere, extra depth was added, retaining the lid. 


(g) Slender Scottish Ball. A rare type, which dates from c. 1740 
to c. 1790 very roughly. In addition to the two-gill and gill illus- 
trated in Fig. V, I have only seen a mutchkin size and cannot say 
what the full range was. These two are marked in the centre of the 
lid. Note three features which are not English, the prominent 
but delicate handle, the rim underneath the lid, to fit the lip, pre- 
venting wobble (present in all Scottish balusters), and the slightly 
domed lid. I have very occasionally seen this on double volutes. 
These are measures of Scottish capacity, the Scottish pint being 
60 fluid ozs. (or three English Imperial pints), chopin 30 ozs., 
mutchkin 15 ozs., Scottish gill 3} ozs. 

(h) Late Scottish Ball. A very usual type, which measures 
Imperial capacity, and is thus post 1824. 

(i) Embryo Shell. So named for its crude thumbpiece. This 
is also graduated in Imperial measure. These last two Scottish 
types usually bear the maker’s name, cast in the base. 


CAPACITIES 


The late Mr. Cotterell, in an article on balusters, sought to prove 
that their capacities ran in old English wine measure, or Troy, 





Fig. IV. BUDS. 


(Back row) Pint, R.B., Bird and 1671, c. 1680, 


5} in. ; Pint, I.H., c. 1685 ; Half-pint, H.E. or R.E., c. 1650; 
Half-pint, I.M. or T.H., H.R. crowned, c. 1710 ; Half-pint, A.W. 98 (Cott. O.P. 4962A), c. 1705. 


(Front row) 


Half-pint ? a.p. c. 1680 ; Gill, no marks, c. 1700 ; Two Glass W.S. 1706 (Cott. O.P. 5960), c. 1715 ; Half-gill, 
no marks, 


(d) Bud. This type is far from common and is one of the most 
interesting. One can hope to acquire specimens in most sizes, 
although the gallon, half-gallon and half-gill are not at all easy. 
They are interesting for the vast variations in style and proportion, 
as a glance at Fig. IV will show. This photograph illustrates great 
differences in moulds and positioning of the incised lines round the 
body and lids, and also the various shapes of thumbpiece, which 
in this type nearly always leans forward, enabling the lid to be opened 
wider. The range illustrated is from pint size to half-gill. The 
first two on the left at the back are pints, then follow three half-pints. 
In front is another half-pint, a gill, then a two-glass size, finally 
the half-gill. Some have wide lips, some slim necks, some carry 
their stomachs high, some are tall and thin. These variations 
are true of all the preceding types. Buds are often marked, either 
on the lid or on the lip. Very occasionally they bear a housemark 
and, like the previous types, they sometimes bear the H.R., crowned 
or not, on the lip. The era is c. 1650-c. 1750. 

(e) Double Volute. The earlier specimens follow the buds in 
form and variety, but became more and more formal, and this 
illustration is very typical of the true double volute. The sizes 
range from gallon to half-gill, even quarter-gill, but I have never 
seen one. They are by far the commonest type of English baluster 
and were made from c. 1720 to c. 1820, and are sometimes marked. 

(f) Added Capacity Double Volute. I have included this illus- 
tration, but omitted other lidless balusters, not because it is a separate 
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c. 1720. 


of 16% fluid ozs. per pint. But I have noticed in measuring my 
own English balusters that they do not agree with this, and my own 
experience, and of Mr. C. C. Minchin and Mr. R. W. Cooper, 
whom I asked to check their balusters, goes to suggest that Mr. 
Cotterell must have searched far and wide to find the few examples 
which “proved” his theory. He certainly must have disregarded 
an impressive array! However, he provided a fine basis for investi- 
gation. I would recommend those (apparently numerous) who 
have not done so to measure the fluid ounce contents of their balusters 
to the brim, taking care that all dents are removed and bases fiat. 
Sometimes a base will be found tapped up. This may have been 
done with guile to give short measure, or may have been done to 
conform with an altered standard. I must confess never to have 
seen one giving fuller capacity! Of my nineteen balusters of all 
thumbpiece types, only seven conform to O.E. standard within a 
tolerance of plus or minus } oz., and none is exactly 163 ozs. Most 
are illustrated in this article and in June’s issue, and they range from 
15 to 18 ozs. to the pint. 

When I started investigating this discrepancy I optimistically 
thought that it would be fairly easy to prove that different cities, 
towns or manors had their own variations ; or perhaps it could be 
laid to different periods or makers. Alas, the more I have delved, 
the deeper the problem. The results of our checks of marked, or 
particularly interesting, balusters, we tabulated in some detail to 
compare with pieces in other collections and I would be pleased to 
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Fig V. Slender Scottish Ball Balusters, 1 Gill, 
marked I.H. in Heart, c. 1750, 3} in. ; and 2 Gills, 
marked illegibly, c. 1760, 4} in. 


learn the result of tests of other specimens. 
our checks was :— 
Mr. Minchin 14 balusters (one hammerhead, buds and D.V.’s), 

15}-18 ozs. 17.2 average. 

Mr. Cooper 20 balusters (two hammerheads, buds and D.V.’s), 

16}-20 ozs. 17.4 average. 

Autnor rg balusters (all types, eleven buds), 15-18 ozs. 16.34 average. 

Total checked 53. Average contents 17.0 fluid ozs. 

In no instance whatever was a measure of 16% ozs. to the pint 
found. The average is roughly near, and the majority are between 
16 and 17} inclusive. Most of my early to latish XVIIth century 
measures were of small capacity, but my two earliest were quite 
large, but that is not borne out by my collaborators. We have 
collected them from all parts, and there is little doubt that most of 
the pieces were well travelled before we met them, and we can shed 
very little light on their provenance. 

To sum up on evidence so far presented, I would say that baluster 
measures approximately follow the old English wine measure, 
created by Edward I, of 230 cubic inches to the gallon or 16% ozs. 
to the pint, which was slightly modified in the reign of Anne to 231 
cubic inches. 

How can the variation be explained? I had hoped to glean 
evidence of variety by locality, but it is extremely difficult to identify 
a locality with an old measure. Here housemarks, where traced, 
and to a lesser extent, touches, can help. Largely, however, 
baluster touches are as yet not attributed to definite names, and 
often, where the maker is known, his provenance is not. I firmly 
believe that the Courts Leet, which were all-powerful over their 
small domains, were responsible for modifying the national standard 
to their own ideas. It was hardly to be expected that they would 
have exercised amending authority over the rather minor question 
of measure of capacity. I would have thought their function to be 
judgment over action rather than administration. 

I found that two pint buds by the same unrecorded maker 
(R.B., bird & 1671) from the same mould, measured 16} ozs. and 
174 respectively and both were checked by the weights and measures 
officials (to whom my thanks). Thus R.B. made two quite different 
capacities by altering the base level. I suggest that these were for 
different localities. 

Again, Mr. L. B. Wicks has two buds of quite different types and 
by different makers, a quart, with H.R. crowned, measuring 38 fluid 
ozs., and a half-pint, measuring 93 ozs.—i.e. exactly a quarter of the 
quart. But both have an owner’s “A” of identical pattern stamped 
on the lid. So here were two different makers making to the same 
standard for one customer. These were acquired separately. 

Perhaps some historian can come forth and prove or disprove 
my rather vague theory—that each Court Leet established its own 
minor modification of the Edward I wine measure. 

The next matter to probe is the meaning of the H.R., sometimes 
crowned, usually in black letters. This is to be found on some of 
all the earlier types, but not ever, I believe, on double volutes. 
This was formerly held to be the Excise mark, or check of capacity, 
placed on the piece in the reign of Henry VIII, comparable with 
V.R. on late tankards. Thus in some early books even buds are called 
Tudor! Ihad hoped to prove that the H.R. denoted accordance with 
Henry VII's corn gallon, enacted in 1495, later called the “Winchester 
Corn Gallon.” This was confirmed in the reign of Anne as the Standard 
wine gallon, and was of 272} cubic inches per gallon or 19.13 
fluid ozs. per pint. Unfortunately, this hope was shattered by 
practice, for three pieces of mine so marked measure 154, 16 and 
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174 ozs. per pint, although the quart referred to above does tally 
with the standard. So that problem awaits a new theory ! 

At this stage, for comparison, I checked my tankards, a suite in 
which I am not so strong, the four I possess being c. 1690-1710. 
They all measure 19% ozs. per pint, with a tolerance of plus or minus 
}oz. Now Imperial measure, of 20 ozs. per pint, was not legalized 
till 1824, but in Elizabeth’s time an ale gallon was instituted of 
20} ozs. per pint. My tankards would thus fit either the Henry VII 
corn gallon or Elizabeth's ale gallon to a tolerance of plus % oz. 
or minus 1 oz. respectively. Certainly they do not fit Edward I’s 
wine gallon. I asked Mr. Minchin to check his tankards, six in 
number, dating from c. 1660-c. 1720. One measured 35 ozs.—an 
odd size, and the remainder vary from 18% to 22, to average 20. 
So tankards, on this evidence, can be said to follow either of the 
two larger standards with the same proportion of variation as the 
balusters varied from the Edward I wine standard, for probably the 
same reason. 

Crossing the border to Scotland, I found that the two slender balls 
of c. 1750 conformed accurately to the Scottish measure mentioned 
previously, as did my pot-bellies and tappit-hens, in a clear, orderly 
manner. Likewise the late ball and embryo shell agree with Imperial 
measure. So no problem exists in Scottish measures, bearing in 
mind that Scottish measures after 1824 were produced for Imperial 
as well as Scottish standard. 

The date 1826 is often seen on weights and also on tappit-hens of 
Imperial capacity. It appears that the Founders Company was given 
authority in this year to stamp brass weights and brass measures 
with their own mark—an ewer, flanked on either side by 18 and 26. 
This date subsequently was used without regard to the year in 
which the weight or measure was made or stamped, and was merely 
a mild advertising reminder of their charter giving such authority. 
So presumably this held good for pewter measures. 





Fig. VI. 


Wedge and Ball, and Hammerhead 
Balusters, of approximately half-pint size. 


Finally, let us revert back to two of the most interesting pieces, 
in slightly more descriptive detail. 

Fig. VI shows a head-on view of the wedge and ball, and the 
hammerhead, both being of half-pint size. This gives a very good 
comparison of body, neck curves, lid, lid attachment and thumb- 
piece. The ball and wedge contains 8} fluid ozs. and its base is 
somewhat tapped up. The neck can be seen to be rather bovine, 
and the lip is markedly bevelled, i.e. it slopes outwards. The 
three impressions of the housemark are clearly visible on the lid. 
The lid attachment is broad, and the ball is stout. 

The hammerhead carries a higher centre of gravity, and contains 
7% fluid ozs. The neck is clearly defined, above which the curve 
is very straight with the lip contrasting by its verticality. The 
lid is therefore smaller than the ball and wedge, and here again 
the five impressions of the housemark are discernible. The lid 
attachment, by contrast, is thin, with a solid hammerhead sur- 
mounting all. One might describe it as a mallet head. Along the 
top of it can be seen the ridge where the two halves of the hammer 
have been not very accurately clapped together. The caress of 
admiration when one’s right thumb closes over the ball of the 
wedge and ball is only equalled when one’s left thumb rests on 
the hammerhead ! 
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NUT TREEN A series of three articles on Treen made from Coconuts 


and Coguilla Nuts. 


tortoise and turtle shells and nut shells. Nuts are nature’s 
turnery and must have been in use by man long before he 
mastered the craft of the potter’s wheel or turner’s lathe. That 
would hardly apply in this country, however, for the native grown 
nuts are all too small for their shells to be of much use as treen. 
It was not until the importation of coconuts, cocoa nuts, cokernuts 

or cockernuts, as they were called alternatively, that nut treen came 


sk earliest vessels used by man were probably sea shells, 












Fig. I. 
Section of 
coconut showing 
the husk, shell 
and kernel. 
By courtesy of 
the Royal 
Botanic 
Gardens, 
Kew. 


PART I—COCONUTS 


Fig. II (left). 
A magnificent 
example of an 

Elizabethan 
carved coconut 
jug with richly 
engraved silver 

gilt mounts. 

Circa 1566. 
By courtesy of 
Messrs. S. J. 

Phillips. 


Fig. III (right). 
The McIntosh Cup, 
an unusually well 

documented silver 
mounted coconut of 
the early XVIIIth 
century. 
By courtesy of 
Commander 
G. E. P. How, R.N. 


BY E. H. PINTO 


into use. The word “coco” is derived from the Spanish for “‘bug- 
bear” and has reference to the spectral face or “‘bugbear’’ marking 
which the eyes give to the nut. 

The coconut palm is among man’s best friends. Almost every 
part of the tree is of economic value. Originally an inhabitant of 
the Indian and Pacific islands, this palm is now found in nearly 
all tropical regions. Apart from the uses of the shell, the fleshy 
kernel, esteemed when fresh, is even more valuable when dried 
(copra), being about 70 per cent fat and a valuable ingredient of 
margarine, soap and candles. The bark of the growing tree, when 
pierced, yields a juice which, after being kept for a couple of hours, 
makes a tart and refreshing drink known as toddy. If fermented 
and distilled, this same juice makes an alcoholic palm-wine (arrack). 
By continuing the fermentation, a kind of vinegar is produced. 
The juice also yields a sugar known as jaggery. The husk, which 
encloses the shell, when soaked, has the fibrous part of it separated 
and made into mats, ropes, nets, etc. A cut-through section of a 
coconut, showing the husk, shell and kernel, is illustrated in Fig. I. 
The wood of the trunk, in its country of origin, is used for building 
and is also hollowed out for canoes and many other purposes. In 
this country, walking sticks made from it are sold as “palmyra.”’ 
In the tropics, the leaves are woven into baskets, mats and roofing 
materials. 

The date of introduction of coconuts into England is unknown 
but it was much earlier than is generally realised. Although they 
were still regarded as rare and costly objects in the XVIth century 
and, as such, were used for some of the most valuable drinking 
treen of the Tudors, they are mentioned in inventories as early as 
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the XIIIth century. In 1259, a Bishop of Durham bequeathed his 
“‘cyphum de nuce Indye cum pede et apparatu argenti,”” while Cripps, 
in Old English Plate, mentions records of four XIIIth century and 
thirteen XIVth century coconut and ostrich-egg cups, most of them 
described as having mounts and covers of silver or silver gilt. 

The introduction of coconuts must have been regarded as 
providential, in view of their natural form being ideal for drinking 
cups. Their low porosity and the ease with which they could be 
carved, polished and drilled for mounting were additional assets. 
Apart from price, their only disadvantage was brittleness, which 
applies to all nuts, owing to the absence of long grain fibres. The 
silver mounts did much to protect the edges and also to keep these 
goblets and jugs in the luxury class, so accounting for the numbers 
which have survived. 

In the XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, nut shells were 
often carved all over in intricate scenes, which varied considerably 
in skill of composition and execution. The best of them are works 
of art and, like the earlier ones to which reference has been made, 
they are appropriately mounted in richly engraved silver or silver 
gilt, which sets off the black or brown nut to perfection. They 
are to be found as bodies of jugs and as bowls of goblets, with the 
pointed end downwards. No doubt the rounded end was chosen 









Fig. V. 
Three coconut 
goblets, a 
compotiere 
and two 
“tumbler” 
cups. 


Fig. IV. 

A selection of 
plain and silver 
mounted carved 

coconuts. 


as the one for removal because the “eyes” constituted a weakness. 

The Worshipful Company of Vintners possesses a superb 
specimen of a silver gilt mounted coconut cup; it is one of the 
earliest dated now extant and bears the hall-mark for 1518-19. 
It stands 7! in. high and has a diameter of 4in. Round the nut 
are Gothic hinged vertical bands, connecting the rim with the 
circular foot, which is divided into small panels ornamented with 
pineapples, a dolphin, a mermaid and cross-keys. The lower part 
of the foot is enriched with a battlement and small Gothic tracery. 
The coconut itself is plain. 

A magnificent example of an Elizabethan carved coconut jug, 
with richly engraved silver gilt mounts, is shown in Fig. II. The 
nut, which forms the body of the jug, is a very dark brown, beauti- 
fully patinated and divided into three zones by the straps which 
connect the rim mount to the foot. Each of the panels formed 
by the straps is carved elaborately with scenes from the Old 
Testament. The scene mainly showing in the picture represents 
Jacob’s vision of the ladder. This treasure is 9 in. high overall, 
is stamped with the London Mark for 1566 and maker E.R. in 
monogram, possibly Edward Ranklyn. It came from the Up Park 
Heirlooms and S. J. Whawell Collections and was shown in the 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1932. 
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Fig. VI. 
Four finely 
carved coconut 
flasks and a 
Napoleonic 
etched gourd 
(the circles 
under the nuts 
are rubber rings 
used for 
supports). 


The McIntosh cup, Fig. III, formerly in the possession of 
Commander How, is a fine example of a silver mounted coconut 
of the early XVIIIth century. It is particularly well documented 
from records in the Inverness Register of ‘‘Sasines” (Acts giving 
possession of feudal property), is dated 1710 and bears the in- 
scription on the foot “Gift Provost Duff to L.M.I.T. A.D.” (the 
initials M.I.T. are intertwined and L.M.I.T. are over the initials 


A.D.). The gift was from the then Provost of Inverness to 
Lauchlan, 20th Chief of McIntosh, on occasion of his marriage to 
Ann Duff. 


In Fig. IV, the 11 in. high coconut cup with cover is carved 
with floral and foliage bands and has a diameter of 5 in. It is 
mounted and lined with what appears to be Provincial Scottish 
silversmiths’ work of the XIXth century; the coconut itself is 
certainly of considerably earlier date, probably XVIth century. 
The coconut bowl on silver tripod with eagle claw and ball feet 
is a Georgian piece, probably George III, but as the silver is not 
hall-marked, the exact date is uncertain. The same remark applies 
to the silver mounted goblet. 

Coconuts were also used as plain, unmounted goblets throughout 
Georgian days. Two examples with lignum stems and feet are 
shown in the same picture. 

In Fig. V, the tall goblet on the extreme left has a yew wood 
stem and foot. The coconut compotiére on lignum vitae base and 
with cover of the same material is also Georgian, but the curve 
of the lid is so flat and incongruous that it is probably not original. 
The two engraved nut “tumbler” cups, one on its side 
and the other inverted, probably date back to the XVIth or 
XVIIth century; they are made from immature coconuts and, 
judging from their ornament, they may be of Mexican origin. 

A line of thought which I have never seen mentioned is the 
influence which coconuts seem to have exercised on the design of 
drinking vessels in all materials. We know that ovoid drinking 
vessels existed in earlier times and in other civilisations, but I have 
not yet seen an English drinking vessel of earlier date than the 
first known coconut ones, which followed the same form. Yet 
later, that form became common in wood, metal and glass. Ostrich 
eggs were mounted in the same manner and over the same periods, 
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but they were always rarer and less practical, though no doubt they, 
too, played a similar part in influencing design. 

Coconuts have also been used in their entirety as flasks or bottles, 
mostly crudely carved, but occasionally good. Three very fine ones 
are shown vertically to the left of Fig. VI and horizontally in Fig. VII. 
Each has its ‘‘sides’’ divided into four main zones, with the spaces 
between the borders taken up by finely carved scrolls and foliage. 
All these nuts have had the “‘bugbear”’ marking accentuated to form 
faces and the largest, that on the left, has been fitted with glass eyes 
and mounted with a silver spout and ivory studs, the latter so that 
it could be slung as a flask. Its main panels are of mythological 
subjects, beautifully executed in French Empire style. This nut 
and the one next to it, which has its main panels carved with 
trophies, are reputed to be the work of French prisoners incarcerated 
here during the Napoleonic wars. Both are highly skilled examples 
of design and carving and certainly they give the impression that 
time spent in ornamenting them was no object. The smallest of 
the three nuts in Fig. VII (which is also the third from the left 
in Fig. VI) is really the finest of all. It was carved in Mexico 
and, in addition to the intricately carved panels, which depict 
Mexican legends, it is inlaid with engraved silver sprays of leaves, 
which form frames to the various sections of the design. The eyes 
are of mother-of-pearl and above them, in the carved eyebrows, 
the artist has proudly but microscopically carved his name, ‘Pedro 
Peralta.” 

The very small nut, one from the right of Fig. VI, is a dwarf 
Javanese nut, carved in conventional geometrical designs and 
mounted in silver to form a scent flask. 

Used for some of the same purposes as coconuts were the 
gourds, which are shaped as desired by bandaging while they are 
growing. An interesting example is the small scent flask on the 
extreme right of Fig. VI, ‘“‘made’’ in Corsica. It is mounted and 
fitted with a fine chain of silver and has circular panels engraved, 
the one with a half length portrait of Napoleon and, on the reverse, 
the head of anegro. I have seen quite a number of finely engraved 
gourds with Napoleonic scenes etched on them and presumably 
they were a souvenir industry in the XIXth century, designed for 
pilgrims to Napoleon’s birthplace. 


Fig. VII. 
Another view 
of the three 

carved coconut 
flasks on the left 
of Fig. VI. 





COLLECTORS’ 
PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest 
information and be accompanied, when 
possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


Monsieur le Directeur, 

Lisant reguli¢rement votre intér- 
essante revue, je vous envoie ci joint 
2 photographies de grandes Dames 
anglaises du 17ie siecle, dont il un 
serait agréable de connaitre, si 
possible, |’identite. 

Peut-étre considérerez-vous que 
cette recherche constitue un ‘‘Col- 
lectors’ Problem.” 

Le tableau No. 1, “Lady 4a la 
Rose,” est signé “P. Lely F,” sui la 
balustrade pér de la main droite (cor- 
sage brun clair, jupe de brocart rouge 
a grands fleurs d’or). 

Le tableau numéro 2, “Portrait 
d’une Lady,” est également de Sir 
Peter Lely mais d’apis la coiffure et 
le style du costume d’une date pos- 
terieure 4 celle du No. 1 (robe marron 
clair). 

Ce dernier est dans un famille 
depuis 1894 et provient de la Collec- 
tion Cardonnier. 

Le tableau No. 1 est dans un 
famille depuis 1901 et provient soit de la Collection Ward soit de la 
Collection Dowdeswell. 

Si vous l’estimez utile, peut-étre un de vos sagaces lecteurs 
pourra-t-il déterminer quelles étaient ces jolies Anglaises ? 

JuLces Max, 
3 Boulevard Richard-Wallace, 


APOLLO. Neuilly s Seine, Seine. 


MINIATURE 


E.D. (Port Adelaide). The nearest clue to the identity of the 
miniaturist is that it is probably the work of a mediocre artist of 
Central or N.W. Europe. It does suggest the work of Christian 
Hornemann (b. 1765 Copenhagen, d. 1844), but it cannot be safely 
attributed to that artist, because although the face is well painted, 
the handling of the neckwear and coat is not up to the standard of 
Hornemann ; with some diffidence it might be said to be an early 
work of his. 

It was certainly not painted by an English artist. 


The “preliminary sketch”’ is probably the first attempt at the 
subject, whilst the artist was feeling his way. 





Lady 4a la Rose. 








PORTRAITS BY PETER LELY 


Portrait d’une Lady, 
“‘quelles étaient ces jolies Anglaises ?”’ 


LEEDS WARE HORSES 

S.C.B. (New York). “Leeds ware horses” are not especially 
famous and the subject does not appear to have been dealt with 
in the magazines. Models of horses certainly were made at Leeds 
and they are mentioned in Leeds Old Pottery, written by Joseph 
R. and Frank Kidson and published in 1892. 

Passages from this book read: 

“An important feature in Leeds figure subjects was the large- 
sized model of a horse. This appears to have been originally made 
at an early date at the Leeds pottery, and to have been used by 
druggists and others as a sign that horse and cattle medicine was 
sold by them, in the same way that one of plaster-of-Paris is now 
employed” (i.e. 1892). 

“All these horses appear to have been made from one mould 
but they differ in colour, some being left white, others being coloured 
buff and others again are spotted. The body, too, varies very 
much. In those which we take to be the earliest, it is thin and 
white, with a good glaze ; the others are much heavier and coarser. 
In height they measure 17 inches, and the length of the base is 
15 inches. We do not think that any of the Staffordshire potteries, 
or, in fact, any other except Leeds, produced a large figure of a 
horse similar to the foregoing.” 


Dear Sir, 

I enclose a photograph of an early 
XIXth century water-colour drawing after 
the manner of M. A. Rooker and in my 
possession. 

The village or town depicted is not 
known and I should be greatly obliged if 
you could assist me to determine this 
through the columns of APOLLo. 

Some clues are provided in the names 
of the shops which are, “‘S. Cave, Ready- 
made Linen Wares,” and the larger estab- 
lishment, ‘‘Weatherley No. 211 Iron- 
monger, Smith & Bellhanger.”’ 

The milestone does not help at all. 

W. H. CrITcHLEy, 
Editor, 35 Kensington Avenue, 
APOLLO. Watford, Herts. 





Water-colour after the manner 
of M. A. Rooker. 
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MONKEY BAND 


M.N. (near Falmouth). Possesses a Conductor, music stand and 
nine musicians, marked with three intersecting lines in blue, and another 
Conductor with what appears to be a crossed-swords mark in blue ; 
desires information concerning the number of musicians in a full Monkey 
Band, and also their provenance. 

The conceit of representing a number of monkeys in the rdle of 
an orchestra under its conductor is one which enjoyed a considerable 
popularity over a number of years and at more than one Continental 
factory in addition to the English ones of Chelsea, Derby and Rock- 
ingham, possibly indeed at others. The idea seems to have started 
at Meissen, probably as early as 1747, and it seems likely that the 
anthropomorphic drawings of Claude Gillot, particularly those 
created as illustrations to De la Motte’s fables, suggested the notion 
in the first place. It is often stated that the Monkey Band was 
evolved as a satire on the Court orchestra, but this is not by any means 
certain. The number of members in a full Monkey Band is pro- 
bably twenty-one and a conductor, but figures of singing female 
apes are known, which may have been used to augment the musi- 
cians. There were often, in addition, a supply of music stands, one 
to each member of the band. We saw one such assemblage in 
London some years ago, displayed on an elaborate rococo gilt stand. 

In the Chelsea sale catalogue of 1756 there are several items 
such as this: “A set of 5 figures representing monkies in different 
attitudes playing on music.” These were always offered in sets 
of five, and it is not certain that anything like a complete band was 
made at Chelsea, or indeed at any other English factory. 

From your description and the drawings of the two marks, it 
seems that your figures are intended to be Meissen, although whether 
those with the star-shaped arrangement of three intersecting lines 
are actually of this manufacture and not modern reproductions is 
by no means certain. A very similar mark, but with the addition 
of a small ‘s’ is found on such reproductions, and no comparable 
mark is known on genuine Meissen wares, the nearest being when 
the blue crossed swords are erased by an engraved line, but your 
marks are all blue, we assume, and not partly engraved. This 
engraved cancellation of the normal mark denotes an imperfect 
piece sold from the factory. The crossed-swords mark on your 
odd conductor is much more genuine-seeming, and we are inclined 
to believe that this is a genuine Meissen piece, although it may pos- 
sibly be of Derby origin, a point of distinction which a knowledge 
of the character of the paste would clear up, whether it be so-called 
“hard” or “‘soft.”” Equally we feel that the other figures are of 
doubtful authenticity, although this opinion, given on the most 
slender evidence, must not be taken as at all definite. Only an 
actual examination by a competent authority could settle the point 
of their origin. This cannot be done as a result of description 
alone. 


C.N. (Pewsey) wishes to “know the meaning of the following mark 
and number on the back of a dessert service of dark blue’’ with profuse 
gilding and reserves containing flowers. The mark (whether painted 
or incised is not stated) is a lozenge with a central dot, and the numerals 
are 14(?)24. 

The information you appear to seek is readily available. The 
lozenge with enclosed dot is the chemical sign for Orichalcum 
(brass), and the accompanying numerals are most probably a pattern 
or decorator’s number. We think, however, that what you really 
want, although the request is far ‘from clear, is information con- 
cerning the origin of the service. This cannot be determined from 
the particulars you give, but the date of production is obviously 
comparatively recent and probably within the last seventy or eighty 
years, possibly much less. The mark is not a factory one, so called, 
and may well pertain to the decorator or gilder. Ss. 


EWER, COPPER 


W.A.F.P. (Edgbaston). This ewer appears to be Persian and 
is probably of early XIXth century date. The copper may well 
have been originally tinned, the majority of metal vessels for 
domestic use being of tinned copper in many parts of the Near 
East. A comparable ewer of tinned copper, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is illustrated in Survey of Persian Art, Vel. VI, 
1378B. 


JAPANESE VASES, BRONZE 


F.B. (Oxford). The vases are Japanese, not Chinese, the mark 
reading Dai Nippon Teikoku Unka (?) Saku ‘“‘Made (by) Unka 
(in the) Japanese Empire.’”” The characters read “Unka’’ are not 
entirely clear in the rubbing submitted, but if they are what they 
appear to be, they may also be read ““Kumoiye.”” Records of Japanese 
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bronze-casters are very sparse, and no mention of a craftsman of 
this name can be traced. The vases appear, however, to be of 
mid-XIXth century date and bear the traditional design of the 
dragon amid the storm-clouds. 


ALBERT CRUIKSHANK 


J.T. (Whitley Bay). We have not been able to find your 
print ‘‘Dandies having a Treat’ in Reid’s Catalogue. No. 141 in 
Albert Cohen’s Catalogue Raisonné (published 1924) is a print 
— is probably very like yourown. This is “Dandies in France’ 

r ‘La Restaurateur,” a caricature of three dandies in a French 
restaurant, published on March 11th, 1819. The value of these 
prints is not usually very high, and ordinarily between £2 and £5. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUETTE 


L.R.B. (Redditch). Owing to the small size of the photograph 
submitted, it is not possible to state with confidence whether the 
bronze in question is a XVIIth century original or a X[Xth century 
reduced version of a XVIIth century life-sized statue. The model 
is of late XVIIth century date and is full of the vigour of the High 
Baroque period. The base is apparently in the Boulle style, and 
looks of good quality. From so small a photograph it is not possible 
to determine whether the base is of late XVIIth century or XIXth 
century manufacture. The position is a standard one for the 
XVIIth century, and in most of the larger cities of Europe at least 
one equestrian-figure of this style and period will be found in one 
of the squares. The Boulle base would suggest a French origin ; 
if the photograph were submitted to the Architecture and Sculpture 
Department of the Victoria and Albert Museum, they would 
probably be able to state whether or not this is a representation of 
Louis XIV of France. An opinion as to date would probably 
only be possible on the basis of inspection of the statuette. The 
model is of superb quality—whether original or a later version. 


BATTERSEA ENAMELS 


E.A. (Penrith). The name “Battersea” is used as a generic 
term for English XVIIIth century enamels. This usage is not 
only misleading but erroneous, for, in fact, only a small proportion 
of the extant English enamels were produced at the Battersea 
factory during its brief life from 1753 to 1756. In fact most of 
these enamels were made in the Staffordshire towns of Bilston and 
Wednesbury. Production started there before 1753 and went on 
until about 1830, but there is a strong prejudice still against Bilston 
enamels, and few are prepared to admit that the finest boxes, 
magnificent in colour and superbly painted, were made there. 
Enamels of excellent quality were produced both at Battersea and 
in the Staffordshire towns, but whereas the Battersea factory came 
to a sudden end, in Staffordshire the standards of production gradu- 
ally declined until, by the early XIXth century, only the cheapest 
little patch boxes were made. The name of Bilston has quite 
unfairly become associated with these late and decadent objects 
and hence the prejudice against it. 

The answer to your question therefore is that your enamel 
scent-bottle is possibly of Staffordshire origin ; it is difficult to speak 
with any confidence without seeing the object. The Battersea 
factory did not employ coloured grounds, except for one or two 
experimental ones, nor did it use the elaborate gilt scrollwork, 
so typical of Bilston. Your scent-bottle has not, however, either 
of these features. If the colours are thick and stand out beyond the 
surface of the ground like Chinese enamel colours on export por- 
celain, then the piece would be of Staffordshire origin. As, however, 
you say that the print is visible under the colour, the latter must be 
fairly thin. Not only Battersea, but also some of the Staffordshire 
workshops used thin colours over a brownish print, so once again 
we have no definite evidence. The final possibility of decision 
lies in the floral decoration. Both Battersea and Staffordshire 
factories used scattered flower sprays, but I would say that, on the 
whole and relying on the quite inadequate evidence of a drawing, 
the flowers look more like Staffordshire than Battersea ones. There 
were only one or two flower painters at Battersea and their respective 
styles of painting are well known. With the help of a photograph, 
it might be possible to give a more positive answer. 

The pink to which you refer is not a special mark. It was 
a to decorate the bottom of bottles, etc., with some small 

ower. 

The specimen has been inspected since the above was reported 
and the bottle appears to be of Continental rather than English origin. 
An egg-shaped box also submitted is painted with battle scenes 
inspired by work at Meissen and appears to be French of the 
XIXth century. 








EARLY DRINKING VESSELS 


from a vessel which reveals to the appreciative eye its delicate 

tint and clarity. The ancients judged a wine by its flavour and 
bouquet, but were unable to meditate, like the connoisseurs of 
to-day, upon the rich ruby or soft amber of their favourite vintage 
or to delight in its transparency. 


[: is only in comparatively recent times that wine has been drunk 


Early drinking vessels were made from many materials such as 
metal, pottery, horn, leather and wood, and it was not until the 
XVIIIth century, when glass became a sound commercial proposition, 
that drinking vessels in the transparent medium superseded all 
others. 


In medieval England from the XIIIth to nearly the end of the 
XVIth century, the wooden cup, or mazer, was probably the com- 
monest vessel used for drinking. It was usually made from maple 
wood—later pear and cherry woods were favourite alternatives— 
and was of simple bow! form, often with a rim in silver or other metal. 
Some specimens carried a circular metal plate in the bottom, 
usually inscribed, and these were known up to the beginning of the 
XVIIth century. 


There were other mazers which were more elaborately fashioned, 
mounted on feet, and with covers, but it is doubtful whether they 
were in common use. A form of wooden tankard was also used up 
to the XVIth century. Some were provided with hinged covers, 
and others had wooden pegs set at regular spaces inside to indicate a 
specified measure of liquid. It is not improbable that the time- 
honoured request to “have a peg”’ may have originated from those 
early vessels. 

Skins and hides of animals have always been used for storing 
water and other liquids, and in medieval England the leather bottell 
—very different in shape from its present glass counterpart—and 
black jacks were popular vessels ; they were made from pieces of 
leather stitched together. The leather jack was a capacious vessel, 
shaped something like a jug, and the many surviving specimens 
are evidence of its sturdy nature. Small leather jacks were popular 
in the alehouses of the towns, but in country areas the leather 
bottell was employed both as a container and as a drinking vessel 
up to the XVIIIth century until vessels in glass penetrated to 
the more outlying agricultural districts. 





Figs. III and IV. Typical rummers of the early XIXth 
century. 
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ELVILLE 





Fig. I. XVIIIth century ale 
glass, engraved with hops and 
barley. 


Fig. II. Second half XVIIIth 
century wineglass. 


Home-brewed small beer, French wines and 
sack from Spain were drunk habitually from leather 
jacks, and when eventually silver and pewter drinking 
vessels began to supersede those of leather, the 
writers of songs and ballads, in their parting gesture 
to the black jacks, found great scope in the fortunate 
rhyming of the words “‘sack”’ and ‘“‘jack,” as in 
Pasquil’s Palinodia (1619) : 

The great black Jack, well fill’d with Sack 
Doth make the Guard true-hearted. 

Glass did not become within reach of the general 
public until the end of the XVIIth century. As late 
as the XVIth century, drinking vessels in silver and 
pewter were held to be cheaper than glass or even 
earthenware, and glass vessels were regarded as 
articles to be carefully treasured, on account of 
their rarity and liability to breakage. 

Towards the end of the XVIIth century, most of 
the glass vessels in use in this country were imported 
from Murano, an island near Venice. Records of 
transactions between the Glass Sellers’ Company, a 
London group of business men, and Morelli, a glass 
merchant in Murano, are still preserved, from which 
it is possible to gain a good idea of the extent of the 
business and also the form and style of the glasses. 
Sketches are preserved which feature mainly 
conical bowls with and without flat bottoms ; the 
stems were short with knops. There were a great 
many varieties of this general style, and it would 
appear probable, from a study of contemporary 
Venetian vessels, that they were designed to suit the 
English taste, and were not in accordance with the 
current Venetian fashions. They were not all in 
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colourless glass ; opalescent and speckled glass were represented, 
and some were enamelled. 

Other styles were flutes and versions of roemers, which were 
described in the records as ‘“‘Rhenish glasses.” Every taste was 
apparently catered for, from glasses with ‘feet and ears of good 
hansom fashions,” to the plain and simple wine and beer glasses of 
household and tavern quality. The most popular vessel, however, 
appeared to be a stemmed claret glass with round funnel bowl. But 
although the importation of glass was conducted on a fairly extensive 
scale it was not until after George Ravenscroft perfected the manu- 
facture of lead glass in 1676, that glass drinking vessels came within 
reach of the multitude. 

Before the turn of the century, 28 glasshouses were using 
Ravenscroft’s formula, and there was a mushroom growth of glass- 
houses in the first half of the century which followed. Indeed, 
there is without doubt no period in the history of English glass 
when such rapid strides were made in the development of drinking 
glasses, and when so many changes occurred in their form and style. 

There were many reasons, political, social and economical in 
character, responsible for the many changes, but there is no doubt 
that the main influence was the Glass Excise Act of 1745 when 
Parliament, in an endeavour to raise funds for the professional 
wars then being waged on the Continent, imposed a tax of gs. 4d. 
per cwt. on the raw materials used in glassmaking. As the tax was 
rigidly enforced, drastic changes were necessary in the style of 
articles to conserve material. Later in the century the tax was 
doubled and other increases followed rapidly. By 1822, the tax 
had reached the alarming figure of £4 18s. per cwt. on raw materials, 
and in 1825 was modified to apply to glass in the fluid state. After 
numerous petitions to Parliament this miserable tax was finally 
repealed in 1845, but there is no doubt that the efforts of English 
glassmakers were seriously hampered during the century that the 
tax was imposed. A promising industry was crippled and a valuable 
export trade lost. 

Nevertheless, every conceivable type of drinking vessel has 
appeared in glass from the time of Ravenscroft. In the XVIIIth 
century it was customary to specialise, and each drink had its appro- 
priate style. In some cases, the glasses had emblems; engraved 
upon them, such as hops and barley for ale glasses (Fig. I), vine 
leaves and grapes for glasses intended for wine, and apple trees for 
cider glasses. The most popular shapes were the ale, cordial, gin, 
rummer, tumbler and wine (Fig. II). 

The XVIIIth century ale glass had a capacity of between 3 oz. 
and 4 0z., a typical specimen being shown in Fig. I. Ale and beer 
have been the most popular drinks in England since the time of the 
Roman occupation, and it would appear, in these days of austerity, 
that they will continue to be so. 

The ale of the XVIIIth century, however, was a much stronger 
brew than that customarily sold to-day. Indeed, it is difficult for the 
younger generation, who quaff their pints of the watery concoction 
which to-day goes under the name of ale, to appreciate that in the 
XVIIIth century ale was drunk from glasses of such small capacity. 
Small beer was weak and intended to quench the thirst, but ale was 
a very heady drink and was treated with great respect. Ladies were 
expected to drink small beer at the table and to avoid ale, but when 
they wanted ale, they asked for beer and held up a thumb—a silent 
request which was always obeyed without question. 

An interesting style in glasses, which became popular at the end of 
the XVIIIth and survived until well into the XIXth centuries, was 
the capacious goblet of general utility known as the rummer, 
typical specimens of which are shown in Figs. III and IV. The 
name occurs in the late XVIIth century in connection with tavern 
names. There was a “Rummer Tavern” near Charing Cross in 
1682 and another in Bristol somewhat later. It would appear, there- 
fore, that glasses were made specially for rum and water at an early 
date but there is no mention of the rummer in the early glass lists. 
After 1780 however it became a common style and almost without 
exception was chosen by engravers when commemorating some 
important event. Typical engraved glasses of the times are the 
English ‘‘Volunteer” glasses following the French Revolution in 
1789, “Sunderland Bridge” rummers, depicting the opening of the 
new bridge at Sunderland in 1796, ‘‘Nelson’”’ glasses which showed 
portraits of the Admiral and the Victory, and ‘‘Wellington’”’ rummers 
commemorating Waterloo in 1815. 

Modern glasses do not differ greatly from XVIIIth and XTXth 
century styles. So many different forms and shapes appeared during 
the XVIIIth century alone that the modern designer finds original 
creations an almost impossible task. Instead, he devotes his atten- 
tion to decoration in abstract and naturalistic styles in a determined 
effort to break from the hackneyed geometrical cut patterns of the 
last century. 


ENTHUSIASM 


HERE used to be an idea—now quite out of date-—that 
enthusiasm was an attribute of the young. If we are to 
believe the immortal Sappho, the gods of old bestowed it 
upon young people in whom they were interested, for she sings of 
the babe on whom it would seem they had showered all the graces. 
When, however, ‘“‘Great Pan” came to the cradle, he smiled and re- 
marked, ‘They have forgotten the greatest power of life,” and added, 
“To kindle her sapely beauty and illumine her mind withal, 
I give to the little person the glowing and craving soul’”"—Enthusiasm. 

Nowadays it is the collector who is an enthusiast, and, when we 
come to think of it—as he is frequently a person of mature age— 
he could not wish for a greater blessing. A man who has retired 
from his profession or business, and for whom the daily round has 
come to an end, is apt to find time hang heavily on his hands unless 
he has a hobby, and it would seem that the most absorbing hobby 
is one which requires the best he can give of brains and the senses 
of touch, sight, and atmosphere. These senses have to be trained 
in a very high degree, so that he finds at once a new and absorbing 
employment. If he decides upon old furniture as his study, the 
sense of touch will enable him to distinguish the old from the 
modern by irregularities caused by the primitive tools of the old- 
time workman, and his trained sight will perceive the “‘patina,”’ the 
result of ‘‘elbow-grease” in days before furniture polish. Even so, 
he will, no doubt, discover before his lesson is learnt, that he has 
acquired a ‘‘fake.”” Well, let him keep his “‘fake,’’ learn it at leisure, 
and be thankful, for it will doubtless prove the best lesson possible. 

The amateur’s first aim is frequently directed towards the 
dancerous desire to “‘pick up” a bargain. He hankers after some- 
thing for nothing, and we cannot be surprised if his mistaken 
enthusiasm leads him to the haunt of the unwary, where the maker 
of spurious antiques has spread his well-baited net. Pieces poked 
away in dark corners have a special fascination for him, and their 
dust-laden, decrepit appearance seems to him a guarantee of 
antiquity. Little does he realise the time and trouble which have 
been taken to produce this appearance, and that dark corners are 
ideal showrooms for the ‘‘faker.’’ It is cheaper in the end to buy 
from a dealer—who will generally give a guarantee that the article 
is genuine—even if it means a smaller collection, for every true 
lover of the antique knows that quality is preferable to quantity. 

The Devonshire farmer who refused to sell the carved oak 
trough out of which his pigs sucked up their food, because it had 
been in his ‘‘fambly for hundreds of years,’’ and when remonstrated 
with for vandalism, replied, ‘‘’Tis me own, oi does what oi loikes 
wi’ un,” knew what he was about when he finally parted with it 
for £14, and he gloated over the fact that when, if ever, his dupe 
in London discovered that he had bought a machine-carved “fake,” 
he would not be present to receive well-deserved chastisement. 

One cannot impress too strongly upon collectors to learn their 
possessions, for after all antiques are bits of history handed down 
to us. To be told by the proud possessor of old family portraits 
that a lady in the dress of the early Georges was painted in the 
XVth century betrays surprising ignorance, yet this is only one 
instance which has lately come to the writer’s notice. Another 
such instance occurred when a correspondent wrote asking at what 
factory a porcelain dessert service had been made. “It has,”’ she 
said, ‘been in our family over three hundred years.’’ Now, as 
porcelain was first manufactured in England in the middle of the 
XVIIIth century, and as pottery dessert services were unknown 
so long ago, it had to be ruled out as English. In China the dessert 
service as used in England and described by the writer of the letter, 
was not made until the XVIIIth century, so the puzzle grew darker. 
The postscript, however, gave a clue, for the writer had added a 
sketch of the mark upon the service which proved to be the trade 
mark of a factory established in Staffordshire in 1856! 

There is a very interesting little tale of a choir stall which was 
exhibited for some years in the Musée Cluny, Paris, as a genuine 
antique. Curiously enough, one day a French carpenter recognised 
it as his own work, and called the attention of the authorities to the 
fact. He, however, failed to persuade them of the truth of his 
story till he obtained permission to take the stall to pieces and 
showed them his name and the date, which he had inscribed upon 
it. The story runs that the person who sold the stall took it back 
and refunded the £200 paid for it, but shortly afterwards resold it 
to an American collector for more than double that sum. From 
this we learn that it is possible for the very elect to be deceived ; 
however, we may take comfort from the late Lord Avebury’s words 
that “the man who never makes a mistake never makes anything.” 
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Rustic Charm 


ENGLISH COTTAGE FURNITURE. By 
F. Gordon Roe, F.S.A. Phoenix House Ltd. 
12s. 6d. net. 


™ ALKING ?” says Millamant, when 
asked to leave her fashionable 
London room and take half-an- 
hour’s stroll in the park, ‘‘Walking is a country 
diversion. I loathe the country, and all that 
pertains to it.” Millamant had never known 
the advantage of a game of hockey, and knew 
all about Health and Beauty without taking 
more exercise than she got in her sedan-chair. 
She would have been surprised if she had been 
told that anyone would think it worth while to 
write a book about the rustic Restoration 
furniture of her own day, most of it out of date 
before it was made. But the cult of the cottage, 
originating in a comfortable and sentimental 
appreciation of the picturesque and now vastly 
encouraged by the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of living in anything else, has necessarily 
entailed a cult of cottage furniture. The 
adherents of this anti-Millamant movement 
have several strong advantages over rival collec- 
tors of what is known as “‘fine quality” furniture. 
In the first place, far more of it was made, and 
there is therefore far more to go round ; secondly 
it is, broadly speaking, a good deal easier to 
be knowledgeable about country styles than it is 
to find one’s way about the vagaries of London 
fashions, and, thirdly, there is considerably less 
likelihood of paining one’s bank manager in the 
process of collecting it. But there is a danger, 
which is when over-enthusiasm for the simple 
and the naive sweeps one into an appreciation 
of what is only coarse and ill-made. Mr. Roe, 
in his new book, rightly stresses the importance 
of distinguishing between the widely diverging 
standards of quality which are to be found in the 
country cabinet-maker’s work. What makes 
English country-made furniture so attractive 
and worthy of study is the manner in which the 
local craftsmen added something of their own 
inventiveness and feeling for tradition to the 
fashionable designs they copied. In addition, 
the country cabinet-maker was not always in a 
position to use fashionable materials, and had 
to fall back on what was at hand. From 1733, 
when the tax on mahogany was removed, until 
the 1770's, when the fashion for satinwood 
broke the tradition, town-made furniture was 
almost entirely in mahogany. In the country, 
apart from walnut, considerable use was made of 
oak and elm, beech and the fruitwoods, and 
the incomparable yew. Some of the simple 
furniture made in these woods is amongst the 
loveliest of the English cabinet-makers’ work. 
But what is irritating in the attitude of the 
fervent country-furniture enthusiast is his 
proneness to dismiss and disdain things because 
they have nothing whatever to do with a cottage. 
To say the least, it is illogical to scorn, say, a 
painted satinwood commode and at the same 
time cry the aesthetic merits of a Jacobean 
court cupboard, carved from end to end with 
intricate decoration. There is, it must be 
admitted, a suspicion of this all too human 
intolerance in Mr. Roe’s attitude. His opinion 
as regards the cottage ornée, that “expensive 
nonsense,” is made clear on the first page, and 
the reverent atmosphere of homespun, pewter 
tankards, and warming-pans is speedily evoked. 
This new book will be of value to those who 
not only want a guide in choosing the appro- 
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priate furniture for their cottages, but who also 
wish to know something about the furniture 
itself, its background and the men who made it. 
It is true that practically nothing is known about 
the latter, but what information exists Mr. Roe 
gives, and makes very good weight by a great 
deal about men in general. The book is 
packed with the collecting anecdotes of the 
author’s friends and relations, all of whom have 
lighted upon the unexpected piece of Gothic 
or Tudor furniture, including a lucky clergyman 
who unearthed Elizabethan panelling from his 
pig-sty. 

Perhaps the foremost duty of an author of a 
book on old furniture is to date correctly the 
examples he illustrates. Mr. Roe has done 
well on this score, although country-made 
pieces, lagging a generation, or even a century 
in remote parts, behind town fashions, are the 
most difficult to assign. The 57 illustrations 
are of good technical quality. R.S.T 


THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE. Edited by Sedn Jennett. Grey 
Walls Press. 3 guineas. 

Austerity is banished, luxury enthroned— 
in Sean Jennett’s sumptuous edition of Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets. Mr. Jennett, who is both a 
skilled typographer and a poet with two 
published volumes to his credit, modernises 
the spelling and punctuation. He discards 
the usual order for that suggested by Sir 
Denys Bray. 

The book is illustrated by 28 full-page 
drawings by the Spanish artist Gregorio Prieto, 
who shows a predilection for bodiless, ultra- 
modern heads set among a multiplicity of 
hands, perhaps a reminiscence of the Dancing 
Siva. 

About the production of the book there can 
be only one opinion: it is superb. The 
beautiful lay-out, paper, printing, binding and 
tooling are a joy to the eye. C.K.J. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By Oliver 
Millar. (Masters of Painting.) Longmans, 
Green & Co. Ltd. tos. 6d. 

This study (amounting to sixteen pages) of 
Gainsborough by Mr. Oliver Millar, assistant 
surveyor of the King’s pictures, gives a summary 
of the artist’s life, and a vivid appreciation of his 
art, which is the more valuable since the fuller 
biographies such as Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
(1898) and W. T. Whitley’s (1915) need 
reconsideration. Mr. Millar emphasises the 
recurrent note of frustration in Gainsborough’s 
life, beginning with a letter (March, 1758) in 
which he speaks of business * ‘being chiefly in 
the Face way” but he is “afraid to put people 
off when they are in the mood to sit,” and 
continuing (in his Bath period) in his explosive 
letter to William Jackson, with its complaint 
that he is “‘sick of Portraits." Mr. Millar gives 
a summary of Gainsborough’s development, 
and lays stress on the attraction of this highly 
individual artist. The illustrations give a 
clear view of this development. 


JAN VERMEER OF DELFT. By Professor 
van Thiereu. (Masters of Painting.) Longmans, 
Green & Co. Ltd. tos. 6d 
In his short essay, Professor van Thiereu 

(the author of excellent monographs on Vermeer 

and de Hooch) summarises the development of 

Vermeer’s art during his short life. Like 

another work in this useful series, this is not a 

“specialist” book, and does not deal with the 

question of debatable pictures. Of the thirty- 

three paintings which are illustrated, only one, 
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“The Girl with a Red Hat’’ (Plate 25), is ques- 
tioned by the author. 

He is fully abreast of modern research, and 
points out (on the subject of paintings of girls’ 
heads) that “‘caution should be exercised in 
attributing them to Vermeer.” De Vries has 
recently drawn attention to the portrait studies 
by Michael Sweeits, which are reminiscent of 
Vermeer both in treatment and handling. 
The materials for Vermeer’s life are so scanty 
that little reconstruction of his development 
and surroundings is possible. However, by 
detailed study of the backgrounds of his pictures, 
it is possible to list a few pictures, such as the 
“‘Mear” in the style of Caesar van Everdingen, 
“The Crucifixion” by Jordaens, and Babureu’s 
“Procuress,” which at any rate for a time 
formed part of his possessions. 


A Great Goldsmith 


PETER CARL FABERGE. By H. C. Bain- 
bridge. B. T. Batsford Ltd. £7 7s. net. 


In the writing of this book, which is likely to 
be the recognized authority on the work of 
Carl Faberge for a very long time, the author 
possessed an extremely rare advantage. Not 
only was he an employee of the firm of Fabergé 
but an intimate of the man himself. It is 
thirty-seven years since the Russian revolution 
closed the doors of Fabergé’s shop, but Mr. 
Bainbridge is able to span the years between 
ourselves and the now almost legendary Imperial 
Moscow with the greatest of ease. In his 
account of Fabergé’s art, he is also able to 
evoke its period ; in fact the book is as much 
concerned with personalities in this last great 
phase of art patronage as with technicalities. 
Mr. Bainbridge’s immense personal admiration 
for Carl Fabergé, both as a man and as an 
artist, is strongly reflected in the almost 
overwhelming enthusiasm with which he writes. 
Had he served Michelangelo’s genius, and 
not M. Fabergé’s business, he could hardly 
have expressed a more fervent and devoted 
loyalty. Although many of Fabergé’s pieces 
may justly claim the rank of the work of art, 
this distinction is not true of the whole of his 
output ; ; King Edward’s choice of the adjective 

“amusing” for one example in the Royal 
Collection is little below an accuracy. But 
whether the Fabergé piece belongs to the 
former rank, or whether it must be classed 
with what are, in comparison, his banalities, he 
never failed in his supreme standard of crafts- 
manship, or in his imagination in the selection 
and use of materials. 

This excellent monograph is copiously 
illustrated, including many colour plates. There 
are, of course, the famous Imperial ‘Easter 
eggs,”’ which Fabergé made each year for Alex- 
ander III and his ill-fated son, Nicholas II ; 
the last two eggs being made in 1917 when the 
Czar was a prisoner in the Alexander Palace 
and was not allowed to receive the - “eggs” 
which he was accustomed to present to his 
wife and his mother. These are well-knowrt 
examples, but a large variety of his other work 
is also illustrated; the exquisite cigarette 
cases, the miniature flowers in rock crystal 
vases, clock cases, figures, and an amazing 
collection of other pieces of virtu. Of one 
thing we may be gloomily certain ; in our own 
times, to say the least, we shall not witness 
craftsmanship which approaches the Faberge 
standard. Therefore, although the firm of 
Fabergé is well within living reach, his art has 
already joined hands with the great goldsmiths 
of the past. 

Unfortunately for most of us, the only real 
way thoroughly to appreciate Fabergé’s work 
is to possess it. Its elegant charm is of a 
peculiarly intimate type, and although most of 
it will probably find an ultimate home in 
national collections, it will lose immeasurably 
when labelled and locked within a to 
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MEDIEVAL GLASS AT ALL SOULS 
COLLEGE. By F. E. Hutchinson, from 
notes by G. M. Rushforth. Faber & Faber. 
21s. 

This book, together with the recently pub- 
lished The Ancient Windows of Great Malvern 
Priory Church, by L. A. Hamand, are 
excellent examples of a task in recording and 
preservation that should be continued through- 
out the country wherever a church, or group 
of churches, has surviving examples of ancient 
stained and painted glass. These survivals 
not only in the majority of cases please the eye 
and excite the imagination, but they are always 
valuable evidence towards the proper recording 
of church, parish, county, and, sometimes, 
national history. For every Cathedral window 
known and studied by thousands each year 
there are a hundred parish church windows, 
more or less complete in their ancient glass, 
that are rarely noticed and, if recorded at all, 
are usually inaccurately described in pamphlet 
or church-guide form. This is equally the 
case where most ancient town- or guild-halls 
and colleges preserve original windows or 
portions of windows. 

The present work was originally com- 
missioned by All Souls College, Oxford, from 
Mr. G. M. Rushforth, whose great monograph 
on the Malvern glass immortalises a new spirit 
of scholarship on the subject, but death pre- 
vented anything but a preliminary study on 
his part and Canon Hutchinson selflessly 
completed the task. In history and icono- 
graphy the text is invaluable within its field, 
concentrating all factual information and yet, 
without bias, suggesting further study towards a 
greater knowledge of the men who designed 
the windows. It would be especially amusing 
to follow the tentative indication of John Prudde, 
Henry VI’s glazier, as the author of the Saints 
and Kings of the West and North windows of 
the Antechapel. The book is well planned 
and adequately indexed. Its only serious lack 
is that of a short but expert technical note 
upon the designing and making of stained and 
painted glass windows. The most unimagin- 
ative are stirred to interest when told the simple 
facts of the glassman’s art, and this can be 
invaluable to-day when the public are so often 
asked to contribute to, amongst many things, 
the preservation of ancient glass. Every 
publication on this subject, however specialised, 
should be so provided. K.R.T 


A HISTORY OF CHATSWORTH. By 
Francis Thompson. Country Life Ltd. 
£3 38. od. net. 

The great houses of Britain, like beautiful 
but storm-battered sailing ships, pass slowly and 
gratefully into the haven of the National Trust, 
thus avoiding the Scylla of delapidation and 
the Charybdis of the local borough council’s new 
technical school. Of the few remaining to 
their original owners, Chatsworth is amongst 
the most famous and surely one of the finest. 
Mr. Francis Thompson, Curator and Librarian 
at Chatsworth since 1921, has written a full- 
scale history of the house, using much hitherto- 
unpublished material, and relating both known 
and newly discovered facts in a way that throws 
a revealing light on many dark patches of 
misunderstanding. 

His first object was to discover and record the 
details of the house’s history for their own sake, 
but in doing so he was forced to make constant 
reference to the 6th Duke of Devonshire’s 
Handbook of Chatsworth and Hardwick, privately 
printed on completion of his own reconstruc- 
tions to the house in 1845, in the form of a 
letter to “his dearest sister Harriet.” These 
reconstructions, which have hitherto been 
regarded by many as needless, and have given 
the bachelor Duke the reputation of an archi- 
tectural vandal, led Mr. Thompson to a detailed 
study of the condition of the house before they 
were made, and from there to a truly amazing 
conclusion. The 6th Duke, far from tampering 
with what he would have better left alone, was 
in fact faced with a task—indeed it became his 


life-work—of co-ordinating the conflicting ideas 
of his ancestors; in fact, “Every one of his 
major alterations was the essential sequel of 
something which either the 1st Duke or the 
4th Duke had done or left undone.” 

But more curious still is the evidence which 
shows that the 6th and bachelor Duke, whose 
devotion to the house was the major passion of 
his life, made all these logical, and in many 
cases essential, alterations without once con- 
sulting the plans of the previous builders— 
their projected developments or the reasons 
which produced their many limitations. Never 
once did he resort in his work to a study of the 
Elizabethan Chatsworth, the structure of which 
determined the general lay-out and many of the 
details of the William and Mary house. He 
merely accepted an internally disunited and 
sometimes absurdly inconvenient house, and 
proceeded to recreate it to his own ideas. 
Mr. Thompson marshals evidence to prove 
that, with the exception of some unfortunate 
interior decoration schemes, all the early 
XIXth century alterations were justifiable in 
principle, and were carried out with a sure 
instinct and feeling for the house as a whole. 
To vindicate the 6th Duke thus became the 
author’s object, second only to writing a 
history of the house. The two have resulted 
in a scholarly, fascinating and intensely readable 
book which will delight the layman and 
stimulate the scholar. 

Bess of Hardwick began to build Chatsworth 
in 1552, on the site of an earlier house of which 
no traces remain, and to the eyes of later 
generations she could not have chosen a more 
fortunate spot. No landscape architect of the 
mid-XVIIIth century could have conceived a 
more perfect setting—the dramatic backcloth 
of escarpment rising behind—the noble house 
before it, its garden reaching to the winding 
river and the rich Derbyshire valley through 
which it flows. To the Elizabethans it seems 
that the site was merely a matter of convenience 
or convention, and no feeling for landscape can 
have prompted its choice. As late as the end 
of the XVIIth century the house was described 
s “A bright Diamond set in a vile Socket of 
ignoble Jet.” The bright diamond, though in 
its original form it lasted only until the first 
reconstruction of 1687, was soon to become 
famous, and its early history is as romantic as 
its setting and its garden. In that year the 
great honey-coloured fabric of Derbyshire grit- 
stone, which we now see, was begun. The 
story of this building, the great gardens, the 
vast schemes of decoration, the superb collec- 
tion of works of art formed during the inter- 
vening centuries, and the great re-creation of 
Chatsworth by the 6th Duke, forms the bulk 
of the book. It is lavishly illustrated with 
many excellent drawings, photographs and 
plans. KS. 1. 


THE ARTIST AND THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE. By John Steegman. Country Life. 
305. 

The portrait of the English country house 
has not received hitherto much attention, except 
as a useful record of the architectural develop- 
ment of individual houses. A large number of 
these paintings, dating from the reign of 
Charles I, still survive, hanging in the passages 
and less important rooms of the actual house, 
showing it as it was in its days of vanished 
splendour, with its formal garden and “‘avenue 
marching away into the distance, proclaiming 
order over the formless terrain.’ 

In the reign of Anne and the first two 
Georges, there is often a human element, and 
the dresses worn by the men and women afford 
a clue to the picture’s date. ‘The artist now 
sees the house primarily as the background for 
human activities’’ and pushes these various 
activities well into the foreground. The house 
is seen as the hub from which activity radiates. 
At Sudbury the master and mistress stroll up 
and down with the vicar, while gardeners roll 
and sweep the lawn. 
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REMBRANDT 
by JAKOB ROSENBERG 


Two volumes, the second of which con- 
tains 282 pages of gravure illustrations 





90s. net 





(FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 
‘.... Dr. Rosenberg’s work 
is clearly that of a scholar and 
a humanist with a deep love 
for a subject which he has 
studied for many years . 
Written in clear, concise Eng- 
lish, beautifully printed, and 
accompanied by a volume of 
superb reproductions, the ease 
and pleasure with which author 
and reader cover the subject 
might almost make one fail to 
realize the long, careful study, 
and rigid selection which has 
produced so balanced and sound 


an historical assessment...’ 


Times Literary Supplement 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
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BOOKS FOR SALE: 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. THE 
LADY LUDLOW COLLECTION. 
Limited edition of 100 copies autographed 
“Alice Ludlow.”’ Size 16 ins. x 12} ins. 
Handsomely bound in full red morocco, with 
gold lettering and monogram. Price 45 gns. 


THE ROYAL COLLECTION. THE 
SEVRES PORCELAIN OF BUCK- 
INGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 
Published by command of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. Size 134 ins. x 114 ins. Quar- 
ter bound pigskin with white buckram sides, 
having red and gold lettering and monogram. 
Price 25 gns. 


Apply Box No. 1151/AD, c/o APoLLo, 
10 Vigo Street, W.1. 











SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


three-column article entitled ‘Rising Prices for Antiques 
after Devaluation.”” The article was mainly concerned with 
old furniture rather than other forms of antiques, and quoted some 
examples of increases in auction prices during the past year. In 
offering advice on investment buying it was stated that it was 
“almost a certainty” that genuine English XVIIIth century furniture 
and French period pieces will continue to appreciate in value. With 
the American market in view, investors were warned against 
lacquer furniture, which will not withstand the exigencies of steam 
heating, and the importance of quality and size, in other furniture, 
was, of course, stressed. The fashion which has grown up during 
the past twenty years for Regency furniture has created scarcity 
prices for fine pieces belonging to this period, whereas oak furniture, 
especially if it is at all large, can be had for comparatively small 
prices. 


>? 6th December last the Financial Times published a 


PICTURES. Christie’s sale of 11th November included a 
drawing by Anders Zorn, “On the Thames, 1883,” for which the 
remarkable bid of 720 gns. was made. A de Wint drawing of 
Conway Castle, 22 in. by 36 in., brought 250 gns., and “The Hill 
Top,” by Sir Russell Flint, R.A., 75 gns. A Reynolds small 
portrait drawing, exhibited at the Hanover Exhibition of 1891, 
made 14 gns. The increasing popularity of XIXth century painting 
was instanced by two examples, ‘‘A Mother and Child,”’ by Hugues 
Merle, 1867, from J. Pierpont Morgan’s collection, 170 gns., and a 
group of figures by a mosque, by A. Pisani, 1873, 170 gns. 

An Augustus John drawing, “Dorelia,”” inscribed ‘Putney 
Heath, 1909," made 100 gns. on 18th November. A J. van Goyen 
Landscape panel, signed and dated 1628, 11} in. by 224 in., brought 
400 gns. ‘The Burning of Amsterdam, by moonlight’”’ by A. van 
Der Neer, 240 gns., and “The Interior of the Pantheon, Rome,” 
with figures, by G. P. Panini, 54 in. by 48 in., 230 gns. Another 
Panini picture, “Aeneas entering Carthage,’’ made 95 gns. A 
Vandyck portrait of the Governor of Corsica in armour and red 
cloak brought roo gns., and a Sellaio panel, ‘“The Magdalen,” 
made 290 gns. 

Three drawings by Giacomo Guardi sold on 2nd December 
of views of Venice, each 5} in. by 9} in., made 120 gns. “A 
Tropical Landscape,” with a group of natives in front, by Frans 
J. Post, signed and dated 1649, 15} in. by 23} in., brought 980 gns. 
Four small pictures of islands near Venice by F. Guardi about 
74 in. by 6 in., sold with two certificates, 350 gns. ; and an Ambrosius 
Benson panel ‘of the Madonna, 16 in. by 12 in., 60 gns. 

For certain happy people there are few more exciting parcels 
than those made up of a number of old master drawings. Even in 
the more selective London sale rooms, where the gilt is taken off 
the collector’s gingerbread to some extent by the certainty that the 
parcels have been thoroughly sorted by expert advisers, there is 
still, the outside chance of making a discovery. Sotheby’s 
sale on 16th November included some parcels sent by the Duke of 
Northumberland. One parcel of thirteen drawings, by, or attributed 
to, Veronese, Polidoro, and others, some from Sir Peter Lely’s 
collection, made £26. Another parcel of nine XVIIIth century 
gouache drawings, including a set of Roman views, made £55, and 
another parcel of eight drawings, £45. Three volumes containing 
prints, water-colours and drawings, including some fine examples 
by D. Serres, made £65. A pencil drawing of the head of a bearded 
man, 6{ by 4{ in., by Sir A. Van Dyck, made £46, and a study of 
three putti, red chalk heightened with white, 10 in. by 84 in., by 
F. Boucher, £48. A parcel of fourteen drawings by, or attributed 
to, Ledoux, Morland, Chinnery, Constable and others made only £2. 
Among the paintings in this sale was ‘“The Adoration of the Magi’”’ 
by Benson, a triptych on panel, £900 ; ““A Dutch River Scene,” by 
Arent Arentsz van der Cabel, £310; and a Bosschaert flowerpiece 
of spring flowers, on panel, 164 in. by 11} in., £250. A picture of a 
banqueting scene on an open terrace by G. Coques made £330, 
and two pictures with particular interest for Londoners, “Views of 
the Thames at Richmond,” by Antonio Jolli, £400. A view of the 
City of London from the terrace of Somerset House, by Scott, 
28 in. by 35} in., made £330. A small Byzantine triptych of the 
Virgin and Child brought £14. 

At Robinson & Foster’s a “Portrait of a Man in a Black Hat,” 
attributed to Rembrandt, made £189; ““A Town on a River” by 
F. H. Mans, signed and dated 1667, £126 ; and “A Beggar Woman 
and Child,” probably a design for a Gobelins tapestry, by F. Boucher, 
£168. At Phillips, Son & Neale two féte champétre pictures made 
£68, and a Cervanti painting of a wild horse, £85. 


SILVER. At Christie’s, on 30th November, a William III 
cylindrical castor, 7} in. high, by Richard Biggs, 11 0z. 3 dwt., 
made 100 gns. I recently overheard an American silver- collector 
confiding to a friend that old silver castors were particularly good 
““buys’’ at the present time owing to the fact that British sugar 
rationing had made them into ornaments and nothing more ! 


Nevertheless, a Queen Anne pear-shaped castor, 84 in. high, 1713, 
14 0Z. 17 dwt., brought 70 gns., and a late XVIIIth century sugar 
basin, sold with a cream pail, the use of which, for its proper pur- 
pose, is positively illegal, 10 oz. 19 dwt. weight in all, made 15 gns. 
Four Corinthian column tapersticks, in the same sale, by William 
Cafe, 1759, 81 oz. 8 dwt., made 50 gns., and a pair of tapersticks, 
of similar form, by James Young, 1772, 28 gns. 

A William and Mary silver-mounted tankard and cover, the 
barrel of carved ivory, circa 1690, made 82 gns. ; a Queen Anne 
large Irish circular tazza, maker’s mark I.P. in script (unrecorded 
by Jackson), 36 oz. 13 dwt., 140 gns. ; and a George II Scottish 
pear-shaped jug, 10 in. high, by James Ker, 31 0z. 17 dwt., 105 gns. 
A pair of Scottish oval two-handled soup tureens, 12 in. wide, 
167 oz. 15 dwt., made 95 gns., and a set of three salvers, 1763 and 
1764, 69 oz. 5 dwt., 82 gns. 

Table silver included a parcel of spoons, ladles and forks, 1780 
to 1800, with a weight of 100 oz. 18 dwt., 42 gns. ; fourteen table- 
spoons and eighteen dessert spoons, mid-XVIIIth century, 49 oz., 
34 gns. ; and a parcel of spoons of 1800, 52 0z. 8 dwt., 26 gns. 

The sale on 16th November included a fine circular tea-urn by 
Paul Storr, 1810, gross weight 202 oz. 5 dwt., 115 gns., and a heavy 
oval tray, 1810, probably by William Stevenson, 125 0z., 220 gns. 

Even fine quality plated silver has little attraction for the investor, 
with the result that it is still possible for the collector to purchase 
it at very reasonable prices. Sotheby’s sale of 8th December 
included some plated pieces : a soup tureen and cover, with boat- 
shaped body, and a pair of sauce tureens to match, made £11; a 
pair of 11} in. high candlesticks, a pair of chamber —_—- 
complete with extinguishers, and a cruet frame, £5 ; a “waiter” 
salver, 6 in. diam., and three pairs of candlesticks, £11. An pce Hr’ 
inkstand of oblong form and a pair of table candlesticks, with 
flattened vase-shaped stems, £7; a set of four table candlesticks, 
with flattened ‘V-shaped stems, with two other pieces, £17 ; and 
a pair of attractive wine coolers of campana shape, engraved with 
crests, £36. 

In the same sale were some remarkable collectors’ pieces of 
silver, the most notable being an Elizabethan silver-gilt tankard 
engraved with foliage, fruit and strapwork on a matted field, with 
domed cover engraved on a tooled ground, maker’s mark a hand 
grasping a hammer between H.C. (Henry Colville ?), London, 1575, 
16 oz. 15 dwt., at £950. There was also an Elizabethan chalice 
and paten, 8} in. high, London, 1570, 9 oz. 10 dwt., £250. Other 
important pieces were a Georgian silver-gilt tea service of six pieces, 
engraved with armorials and marine subjects, by John Bridge, 
London, 1828, 120 oz. 14 dwt. (all in), £320 ; a pair of William and 
Mary cylindrical beakers, maker’s mark D.B., mullet above, crescent 
below, London, 1690, £360 ; and a heavy James II octagonal tray, 
22 in. wide, by Peter Harache, London, 1686, 112 oz. 2 dwt., £350. 
The arms engraved on this tray were those of Sir Henry Capel, 
Lord of the Treasury, who died in 1696. A George I kitchen 
pepper, engraved with a crest, probably by Joseph Walker of 
Dublin, 3 0z. 16 dwt., made £46; a set of three heavy George II 
tea caddies, by Samuel Courtauld, chased with chinoiseries, London, 
1751, 43 0z. 10 dwt., in a fishskin case, £100 ; a Charles II tankard 
with a plain cylindrical body, maker’s mark T.K., cinquefoil below, 
1668, 22 oz. 12 dwt., £160. Some Continental silver included an 
XVIIIth century Russian silver-gilt Kovsh, inscribed “By divine 
Grace, We, Catherine the 2nd, Empress and Supreme Ruler of all 
the Russians, have bestowed this Kovsh to the Ataman of The 
Front Line 15 0z. 15 dwt., £72. 

An early XIXth century London service of table silver com- 
prising 269 pieces, with a silver weight of 403 0z. 19 dwt., made £280. 

A 98 oz. octagonal tea tray made £30 at Robinson & Foster’s, 
and a centrepiece, 162 oz. 15 dwt., £50. 


FURNITURE. On 17th November at Christie’s a pair of 
Regency dwarf rosewood cabinets, in Boulle style, 36 in. wide, made 
195 gns. A mahogany sofa table, with end supports, 65 in. wide, 
70 gns., and a Sheraton mahogany wine cooler, 16 in. square, 26 gns. 
On 1st December a Venetian mirror, with glass borders, 53 in. by 

58 in., 75 gns.; a large Jacobean oak sidetable, g ft. 8 in. long, 
40 gns., and four Georgian mahogany armchairs, upholstered in 
blue damask, 40 gns. On 8th December a pair of Adam giltwood 
and metal torcheres, 50 in. high, brought 72 gns. ; a set of seven 
Hepplewhite painted chairs with shield-shaped backs, 58 gns. ; and 
an old English small rosewood circular library table, the top covered 
in green leather, 30 in. diam., go gns. 

At Robinson & Foster’s a Continental oak credence chest, in 
two parts, with caryatid figures, made £35 14s. ; an old English 
child’s mahogany chair, £84; and a pair of walnut armchairs, 
£81 18s. At Rogers, Chapman & Thomas’ a late Georgian 
mahogany pedestal dining-table, 6 ft. by 4 ft., made £48; a pair 
of Chippendale three-tier wall brackets, £26; a Georgian bow- 
fronted chest of drawers £41 ; and a serpentine-fronted example £50. 

At a country sale held by Henry Spencer & Sons, near Chester- 
field, some excellent prices were realised for old furniture. A small 
XVIIIth century bureau-cabinet, 36 in. wide, made £102 ; a Queen 
Anne walnut kneehole table, 30 in. wide, £190; a Sheraton low 
bookcase, 4 ft. wide, £108 ; a Chippendale bachelor’s chest, also 
30 in. wide, £95 ; and a Hepplewhite bowfronted chest of drawers, 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


£92. At Ludlow, John Norton sold a Sheraton mahogany sofa 
table, of exceptionally small size, for £46 ; and a Regency writing- 
table for £24. Lofts & Warner, in a country sale near Newbury, 
sold a Queen Anne walnut tallboy, 3 ft. wide, for £120; and a 
kneehole dressing-table, of similar size, for £82. A Georgian 
mahogany bachelor’s chest made £100. 

On 18th November at Sotheby’s an interesting Regency work 
table, formed as a globe and almost identical to one at Buckingham 
Palace, illustrated by Margaret Jourdain in Regency Furniture 
(Figs. 120 and 121), made £105 ; a Regency thuya-wood teapoy, 
containing four caddies, on a baluster stem and scrolled legs, £21 ; 
and a Regency small convex mirror of good quality, 36 in. high, £44. 

A late XVIIth century chest on stand, in a comparatively rare 
material, mulberry-wood, the stand being of later date, £110; a 
chest of drawers, of similar date, inlaid with a design in yew, box, 
olive and holly woods, 38 in. wide, £38 ; and a Queen Anne arm- 
chair, covered in gold damask and with walnut legs, £65. 

Phillips, Son & Neale sold an extremely rare mid-XVIIIth 
century mahogany bookcase cabinet, bringing £1,600. The 
glazed doors of the upper part were divided by oval bars, and it 
seems very possible that this piece was by William Vile, who had a 
marked propensity for the use of ovals in his furniture designs. 
Mr. Clifford Smith illustrated some Vile pieces in APoL.o, for 
May, 1935. Four Venetian giltwood framed mirrors made £78, 
a pair of Regency scroll-end window-seats £68, and a Sheraton 
mahogany secretaire-bookcase, only 38 in. wide, £90. A Carlton 
House writing-table, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, reputed to be the original 
which inspired the well-known type, brought £350. 

In our previous issue we recorded the prices realised for a 
number of sets of dining-chairs. The following are some prices 
obtained at auction for sideboards during the past month. The 
sideboards made during the reign of George III (1760-1820) are 
the most popular type at the present time. They are invariably 
fitted with a useful arrangement of silver and napery drawers, and 
often have one, or sometimes two, deep “cellaret’’ drawers fitted 
for bottles. Most were made in the fashionable wood of the period, 
mahogany, crossbanded with tulipwood, satinwood, rosewood or cala- 
mander-wood, and were made usually with straight, bowed and serpen- 
tine fronts. In assessing the value of these, four factors have to be 
borne in mind: general quality, colour, size, and shape. During 
the late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries there was a persistent 
demand from the increasingly prosperous middle classes for furni- 
ture of a style to which their forebears had never aspired, with 
the result that cabinet-makers produced pieces which, whilst 
conforming to the current fashions, were of poorer materials and 
less decorated with inlay and carving than would satisfy customers 
to whom cost was of secondary importance. The colour of old 
furniture depends on the treatment it has received ; if it has been 
scraped and French polished there will be no patina, and its value 
as an antique will be very small. If it has received no more than 
ordinary domestic polishing and wear, all is well ; if the wood has 
faded, from exposure to sunlight, to a mellow, honey-coloured or 
nut-brown tone, it will come into the collector’s market. A great 
many Georgian sideboards are of very large size, sometimes as 
much as 10 ft. wide. The width most in demand at present is 
between 4 ft. and 5 ft. 6 in. As regards shape, the plain straight- 
fronted sideboard is worth less than the bowfronted one, whilst 
the serpentine and the rare semi-circular shapes are the most valuable. 

CuristizE. A Sheraton mahogany sideboard, of slightly bowed 
form, with a swing cellaret, 6 ft. 5 in. wide, 52 gns. A mahogany 
sideboard of Georgian style, with a deep drawer, 5 ft. 7 in. wide, 
20 gns. A small Sheraton mahogany sideboard, bowfronted and 
with two deep and a shallow drawer, 41 in. wide, 44 gns. 

SoTHEBY. A small mahogany bowfronted sideboard of Georgian 
style, with a cupboard, cellaret, and two drawers, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, £28. 
A Regency mahogany bowfronted sideboard, fitted with lions’ 
mask handles, 6 ft. 4 in. wide, £48; and a late XVIIIth century 
serpentine mahogany sideboard, banded with calamander-wood 
and inlaid with a flowerhead design, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, £110. 

ROBINSON & FosTeR. A Georgian serpentine-fronted sideboard, 
with cellaret and cupboard, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, £55 13s. A Sheraton 
“py bowfronted sideboard, similarly fitted, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 

52 10s. 

Rocers, CHAPMAN & THomas. A Sheraton mahogany semi- 

=— sideboard, with two swing side-drawers, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, 
40. 

HENRY SPENCER & Sons (country sale near Chesterfield). 
A Hepplewhite bowfronted mahogany sideboard, with cellaret and 
deep vi ae 5 ft. 5 in. wide, £120. 

H. & R. L. Coss (country sale near Maidstone). A serpentine- 
fronted and inlaid sideboard, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £100 ; and a bowfronted 
example of similar size, £60. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. Christie’s sale on 8th December 
included the following : A Louis XV giltwood bergere, covered in 
Aubusson tapestry, 70 gns.; a set of four Louis XIV giltwood 
stools, with almost rectangular tops and square baluster legs, £460 ; 
a pair of Louis XV small armchairs and two settees, covered in 
Aubusson tapestry, 160 gns. ; a pair of Louis XV small gilt arm- 
chairs, similarly covered, 95 gns.; and a pair of fine Louis XVI 


black lacquer encoignures, with bowed fronts and ormolu mounted, 
31 in. wide, 800 gns. A large suite of Empire giltwood furniture, 
comprising eight chairs, six fauteuils and a settee, stamped 
P. Bellangé, 300 gns.; and a rare set of six Louis XV giltwood 
fauteuils, upholstered in floral brown brocade, 960 gns. 

At Sotheby’s, on 16th December, a set of six Louis XV fauteuils, 
signed L. Delanois, who was received master in 1761, made £220 ; 
and a Louis XV marquetry gueridon, signed D. Genty, M.E., of 
bombé form, and with an open cupboard, £240. 


PORCELAIN. A number of table services were sold at 
Christie’s on 2nd December. There are no signs that the value 
of these has dropped from war-time levels. A Worcester (Barr, 
Flight and Barr) dessert service, painted with shells and water 
plants, with pink borders, comprising thirty-nine pieces, made 
250 gns. A Rockingham tea and breakfast service, modelled with 
foliage in low relief, comprising ninety-four pieces, 70 gns. A 
Worcester dessert service, painted in Oriental style with mazarin 
blue borders, of seventeen pieces, 52 gns. Part of a Paris (Feuillet) 
dessert service, painted with bouquets of flowers, of forty-seven 
pieces, made 210 gns. A Worcester large jug, in the same sale, 
with mask spout, and painted with exotic birds on a scale-blue 
ground, square seal mark, 11} in. high, made 75 gns. 

Sotheby’s sale of 13th December also included some table 
services. A Paris porcelain dessert service painted with sprigs, 
on an apple green ground, comprising twenty-two pieces, £90. 
Apple green is a particularly popular ground-colour. Another 
Continental dessert service, with birds on branches and insects, 
twenty-one pieces, £34 ; a Davenport dessert service, painted with 
exotic birds, twenty-nine pieces, £40. A large Spode dinner 
service, decorated in Japanese or “‘Kekiemon”’ style, pattern No. 282, 
comprising one hundred and thirty-two pieces, £180. A Cham- 
berlain’s Worcester part tea and coffee service, decorated with the 
Church Gresley pattern, twenty-seven pieces, £18 ; and a dessert 
service from the same factory, with Watteau figures, twenty-seven 
pieces, £28. A Chamberlain’s Worcester tea-service with a yellow 
ground, marked in red, comprising forty pieces, £110. 

The same sale included a pair of Chelsea figures, a Fisherman 
and Companion, similar to the celebrated pair in Lord Fisher’s 
collection, illustrated by William King in Chelsea Porcelain, and 
in APOLLO, May-June, 1945, p. 145. Of the red anchor period, 
and measuring 8} in. high, these brought £400. A pair of Plymouth 
seated figures of musicians, painted in colours and on bases of 
rococo outline, 54 in. high, £52; and a pair of Bow figures of a 
Bagpiper and oaeesion. anchor and dagger marks in red, £50. 
A pair of Bow figures of Mars and Venus, similarly marked, 114 in. 
high, brought £72; and an attractive Bow candlestick group of a 
Gardener and Companion, g in. high, the same price. 

At Rogers, Chapman & Thomas’, a Continental figure of Harle- 
quin, with a Staffordshire figure, made £185, and a set of thirteen 
Lowestoft armorial plates and dishes, £110. A Wedgwood part 
dinner service of eighty-eight pieces made £33 12s. at Robinson 
& Foster’s, and a Coalport breakfast service, with sprays of flowers, 
eighty-four pieces, £44 2s. At Phillips, Son & Neale, three Meissen 
bowls and covers and part of a Marcolini dinner service of fifty-four 
pieces, made £75. 


GLASS. Irish glass at Sotheby’s on 18th November included 
a decanter marked Waterloo Co. Cork, a pair of similar decanters 
marked Cork Glass Co., and seven goblets, £13; an Irish green- 
tinted decanter jug and stopper, with prismatic cutting, 13 in. high, 
£10 ; a circular cut fruit bowl, and a pair of comfitures and covers, 
£16 ; and a pair of faceted decanters, with a claret jug, £9 tos. 

A rare Williamite engraved jug, inscribed ‘‘ The glorius memory 
of King William that routed the Irish and French Armie at the 
Boyne the first of July 1690,” 6} in. high, £40; a Jacobite colour- 
twist wine glass, 64 in. high, £9 ; a Newcastle-on-Tyne wine glass, 
engraved with the arms of George II, and another later glass, £18 ; 
a set of four cut candlesticks with faceted columnar stems, Io in., 
£34; and a collection of 13 wine glasses of various shapes, £10. 

Two pieces of extremely rare Ravenscroft glass were sold on 
16th December, a goblet and a decanter jug. Both had the 

“‘crisseled” appearance which is expected in examples from this 
English factory. The former, circa 1675-80, made £230, and the 
latter, of similar date, £220. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. At Sotheby’s on 18th November a 
cut-glass chandelier with twelve scrolled candle-branches and 
festoons of faceted drops, 5 ft. 4 in. high, made £185 ; a set of four 
wall candelabra, matching this chandelier, 2 ft. 4 in. high, £140; a 
Regency cut-glass chandelier, suspended by four decorative chains, 
3 ft. g in. high, £90 ; and a smaller Regency chandelier, hung with 
festoons, £45. 

At Christie’s on 2nd December an Empire chandelier, with the 
ormolu frame decorated with a procession of chariots, for twelve 
lights, made 165 gns. 


PAPERWEIGHTS. With some paperweights sold at Sotheby’s 
on November 18th was an attractive St. Louis example of globular 
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form with tartan strands, £68; a flower weight with a chrysan- 
themum-like head and a red rosebud, £58; and a mauve weight 
with forget-me-not florettes, £50. A dated Baccarat paperweight, 
with lacework ground and silhouettes of animals, 2} in. diam., 
dated 1848, £30 ; another in clear glass with a rose-like centre and 
pale blue petals and coloured leaves, £58. A faceted paperweight, 
with an attractive mushroom-like bouquet of coloured florettes, 
3 in. diam., £48 ; and an unusual Baccarat weight with a cristallo 
ceramie group of a sportsman and his dog on a crimson ground, 
34 in. diam., £46. On 16th December a Baccarat overlay paper- 
weight, with an entwined design of florettes covered by an opaque 
white ground and with a brilliant blue overlay, made £290—perhaps 
a record price for a paperweight at auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. At Christie’s sale of 8th December a 
number of French XVIIIth century ormolu wall-lights made high 
prices. One pair, Louis XVI period, with S-scroll branches, 
made 140 gns. ; a similar pair, 145 gns. ; and two pairs of Louis XV 


wall-lights, with scroll foliage, 24 in. high, 230 gns. each pair. 
At Sotheby’s, on 16th December, a Limoges XVIth century 
painted enamel casket, 7} in. wide, made £440; and a XIIth 
century crucifix figure with emaciated Christ, 6} in. long, £390. 
An extremely attractive panel of Elizabethan embroidery, worked 
with a close pattern of flowers, 664 in. by 434 in., made £500. 
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ON SNUFF’BOXES 


ICHOLAS BRENT writes: Of all the smaller objets 

d'art by which the zeal of the collector is stirred to 

enthusiasm few possess such enchantment as snuff- 
boxes. To desire to possess a collection of these elegancies 
of a long-dead age is to desire to capture something more than 
a beautiful object ; the intangible aura of a leisurely graceful 
epoch, the reminder of stirring deeds which the gift of a snuff- 
box often commemorated ; these, too, have their effect on the 
mind of the would-be collector, just as the exquisite workman- 
ship of the boxes themselves stirs his aesthetic sense. They 
recall the days when the gift of a snuff-box was considered 
the greatest honour one friend could bestow upon another ; 
when they were chosen as suitable articles for public presentations 
and were given to heroes for acts of gallantry, and to those a 
grateful country wished to honour. 

The greatest men had a weakness for this form of bijouterie. 
Napoleon, strong as a lion in his lust for power, had an almost 
feminine weakness for the delicate charm of snuff-boxes. Talk- 
ing over his idiosyncrasy with a collector friend I recalled to 
his mind the fabulous snuff-box composed of a single baroque 
pearl—probavl, the largest in the world—which was Napcleon’s 
favourite. He countered this with a description of yet another 
snuff-box much prized by Napoleon, formed in the shape of a 
frog, diamond-clawed and diamond-headed, crouched on the 
lid, surveying a field of green enamel grass starred with jewel 
flowers, now in a famous private collection. The Empress 
Eugenie’s collection included, he told me, a gold snuff-box 
adorned with a picture which was reputed to represent Louis 
and Madame de Montespan as the lovers in Tasso’s epic 
“Rinaldo.” He talked, too, of the snuff-box, still extant, which 
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bore miniatures of Louis XIV depicting him clad in armour ; 
in Court dress; and again arrayed in the classical characters 
which he was so fond of impersonating in the amateur theatricals 
which enlivened the Court at Versailles. 

When I expressed surprise at my friend’s extensive knowledge 
of snuff-boxes—for I knew he was a tyro as a collector—he 
admitted it was second-hand knowledge. ‘‘When I decided to 
form a collection of snuff-boxes I was armed,” he told me, 
“with nothing more than a keenness to collect these beautiful 
objets d’art. Fortunately, I had heard of the services and advice 
offered so freely by members of The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association, and I sought their aid before I began my collecting. 
You can imagine with what zest I entered into the search 
companioned by an expert who was endlessly patient with my 
enquiries and untiringly diligent in his search for just what 
I wanted.”’ He confessed, engagingly, that his was really a 
B.A.D.A. expert’s collection, for, as he put it, “‘I found it easier 
to rely on the judgment of my guide, philosopher and dealer 
friend than to trust my own judgment.” Surveying his fascinat- 
ing collection I reflected that here again was a silent tribute to the 
knowledge, care and experience offered to all would-be collec- 
tors by the services of The British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
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Members of 
The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
exhibit this sign 


A free booklet giving members’ names and 


addresses may be obtained on application to the Secretary, The British Antique Dealers’ Association, Bank Buildings, 16 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 


WANTED 





POMONA. William Morris Burne-Jones Tapestry with this 


subject required. 


Particulars please, Box No. 1015, c/o APOLLO, 10 


Vigo Street, London, W.1. 








By direction of the Owner, Mrs. Dupigny, 
“HILL COTTAGE,” 
GODSHILL, Nr. SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 


The highly important and well-known COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 
including 16th and 17th century CARVED OAK HUTCHES, WILLIAM 
and MARY CHEST OF DRAWERS, QUEEN ANNE walnut 
WRITING TABLE Pair of LOUIS XVth FAUTEUILS, very fine carved 
GOTHIC WINDOW, 17th century carved WALL CUPBOARD, finely 
carved JACOBEAN CHESTS, a pair of 18th century WINE STRAINERS, 
etc., numerous antique smaller items including Wrought Iron, Brass and 
Copper, will be sold by Auction by 


LEWIS & BADCOCK (incorporating HARRY LEE) 


on the Property, as above, on 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 25th and 26th January, 1950 


commencing at 11 a.m. each day. 
Admission by Illustrated Catalogue only (1/- each) of the AUCTIONEERS, 
THE SQUARE, YARMOUTH, LW. (Telephone: Yarmouth 217) 
or 40 HIGH ST., LYMINGTON, HANTS. (Tel.: Lymington 89) 








SALISBURY 


PORCELAIN REPAIR TAUGHT BY EXPERTS 


A fourteen days intensive course will equip you for a skilled and 


lucrative craft. For full particulars write the 


Dorien Gough Studios, 23 St. Mark’s Avenue, 
| SALISBURY 


SEAFORD 














Visit The Oln House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. *Phone: SEAFORD 2091 
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.. & D. O’DONOGHUE British Penns oh bay 
Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 


QUEEN ANNE WALNUT WING ARMCHAIR 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY tel. 3567 
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